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... that's a truly, completely 


ALL-NEW 
ULTRA-NEW 


School Bus Body this year! 








@ Since the first announcement of this great new motor coach, no 
one has denied .. . no one can deny . . . the almost incredible 
extent to which the gracefully streamlined New Wayne Standard 
far surpasses not only every coach in its price range, but, in basic 
strength, safety, durability and beauty, other far-higher-priced 
coaches as well! 

If you want extra values like its through-lock-bolted strength, 
flexibility and repair economy . . . or the Bonderizing and high- 
bake-priming before assembly which make Wayne alone so well 
known for fighting rust and corrosion... there’s simply No- 
WHERE ELSE TO TURN! 


BAKER EQUIPMENT ENGINEERING CO. 


Summit and Norfolk Roads 
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WHY SHOULD YOU USE STEELECO 
DUCK WINDOW SHADES? 








THE ANSWER IS SIMPLE — Because a Cotton Duck Shade is Economical, 
Pleasing and Restful to the Eyes—Easy and inexpensive to maintain (can be washed) 
—will withstand Hard Use and Abuse—LAST LONGER—outwears any other 
Shade Cloth 5 to 1. 


We represent a company which 
is the oldest in the field — the 
originator of the Duck Shade— 


We offer the most Complete 
Line of Public Building Shad- 
ing Available — 19 different 
standard styles. A shade for 


every problem or specification. 


the pioneer and leader of all 
major developments in public 


building shading. 


Prices that are lower than many 


—due to volume production and 





manufacturing efficiency. 


Quality higher than any—qual- WRITE FOR FOLDER “A 


STEELE SHADE FOR EVERY 
PURPOSE.” 


ity demanded by experience. 


Prompt delivery and service. 





Style G Tan Duck 
Double Roller Shade 





VISIT OUR MANY BOOTHS DURING THE VIRGINIA EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 





FLOWERS SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY, Inc. 


327 WEST MAIN STREET RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW BIG CATALOG 


74035 — DON’T DELAY CALL US TODAY — 7-4035 
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= @ It gi 
a continuous program of reteaching and a. ie helps YOU get 


@ It provides plenty of prac- 
tice—and places it where you need it most. 
@ |t has special help 


JOE W. BLAND for slow learners and superior students. 
9 . © e ra 
Box 126, @ It includes color that helps you teach. I n ari t 4 m & ft | Cc 
Alberta, Virginia @ Its core 
Representative is @ program that holds pupil interest. \ 
ADVENTURES WITH NUMBERS 
by Osborn and Riefling _ WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY, St.Louis 3, Mo. 








SCHOOL*PRINTING— 


We specialize in producing school and college 
printing—Catalogs, booklets, bulletins, folders, 
printed forms of all kinds. Send us your in- 
quiries and be assured of fine quality work at 
the right price. 


: 


: 








THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY 
11-13-15 North Fourteenth Street 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Thousands of teachers the country over have learned that Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield are the answer to the problem of meeting 
hospital and doctor bills when illness occurs. And millions of Blue Cross 
people will give you the same answer, if you ask them how 


for hospital care 
they budget for the cost of health care! ° pita 


Yes, people in all walks of life—in schools, in offices, in 





factories—in fact, smart people everywhere know that Blue * 
Cross and Blue Shield membership offers them the most for their Blue Shield 
health dollar at a cost that fits the family budget. for medical care 


VIRGINIA HOSPITAL SERVICE ASSOCIATION 


Blue Cross Building * 207 East Franklin Street + Richmond, Va. 
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Who 
uses the 


MOST 





\merica’s meat packers use more than 1% _ Iron and steel manufacture take coal on a ton- 
million tons of coal a year. for-ton basis, close to 100 million tons yearly. 





coal? 


The railroads? Steel producers? 
Public utilities? Three good 
guesses—because they're all big 
coal users. 

But the “right” answer is: 
general industrial manufacture. 





For, when you sum it up, three- 


Coal helps produce more than 78 million tires * fifths ot the 500 million tons of 
a year for automotive transportation. coal produced this year will go 


- feiaaaii. | to make the things everyone 
F ; } uses every day! 


& 


Yes, virtually everything 
America wears, eats or uses de- 
pends on coal. When you buy a 
dress or a shirt... turn on a light 
... put on a pair of shoes .. . ride 
in an automobile . . . or write a 
letter, you “use” coal. For coal 
is the vital source of most of the 
RAILROADS light, heat and power needed to 





e ie ‘ oat. ne manufacture all these things and 
\luminum manufacture calls for low-cost heat —_ Railroads used 72 million tons of coal last year . § 


and power—most of it generated from coal. hauling freight and passengers. many more. 
It's plain to see that America 


needs a lot of coal. And, fortu- 
nately, the most indispensable 





Your students will get graphic knowledge 


‘ : 5 of our natural resources is also 
about coal’s extensive use in our modern civi- 


S288 f 3 the most plentiful! 
lization through our informative and interest- 


ed ing booklet, Pertinent Facts Asout Coat. It 

covers industrial, domestic and chemical uses 
re simply, understandably. Send coupon for free 
“y specimen copy today. 


Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. V 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 





Please send me a free specimen copy of 
PERTINENT Facts ABout CoAL. 


! 
| 
| 
| 
Lis | (PLEASE PRINT) 
3 ITUM INDUS pie COAL | Name 
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BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE Street . 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION a Zone State 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. Position or Grade 
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seen any Flying Saucers lately ? 
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You haven’t? Oh well, you’ve seen 
plenty of other things that are sky- 
high. You see them every time you 
look at your bills. 


Almost every time, anyway. Except, 
of course, when you look at your 
electric bill. Such a small amount for 
so much help and service! 


We all—in our homes, on our farms, 


egg ggg tas, 





in business, in industry—depend upon 
electricity. The average American 
family spends only about l¢ of every 
household budget dollar for its electric 
service. That’s a real bargain — just 
about the biggest bargain you can buy. 
And it comes to you through the ex- 
perience and hard work of your friends 
and neighbors in this company, under 
sound business management. 


e “MEET CORLISS ARCHER” for delightful comedy. CBS — Sundays —9 P.M., Eastern Time. 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPANY 
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“Tome 
Coca-Cola” &i 


»+. password oe oe 
to refreshment | 
in the phoenix 


of the Pacific 


Resurgent Manila en- 
joys refreshment from one 
of the world’s largest 
Coca-Cola bottling 

plants—and one of the 
newest. In the Philippines 
as everywhere else, 
Coca-Cola is 
the choice 

of those who 
like to work 
refreshed and 
play refreshed. 


DRINA 


CLG 





teprints of the picture in this advertisement, without the adver- 
sing text, for use in your classroom will be sent free upon 
equest. Address The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. COPYRIGHT 1950, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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March Forward with These New SOCIAL-STUDIES Texts 


The Tiegs-Adams Social Studies Series 


Attractive new integrated series to help the pupil to understand modern 
America and the values of the democratic way of life while providing real 
training in co-operation. Books through gr. 4 ready. 


Muzzey: History of Our Country, New Edition 
The country’s leading high-school history in a handsome up-to-date edition 


including a wealth of interesting and provocative study helps and tests. 


Workbooks also available. 


Kidger: Problems Facing American Democracy 


The farm situation, housing, taxation, international relations, and many 
other vital issues explained fairly and impartially. 


Landis and Landis: Social Living, Revised 


Basic sociological principles and outstanding social problems of today pre- 
sented in lively style with many telling illustrations. 
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SMALL OR LARGE 


WE HAVE THEM ALL— AND 
IN BETWEEN, TOO! 


MADE WITH THE “KNOW-HOW” RESULTING 
FROM 40 YEARS OF CHAIR-MAKING 





No. 1712 


IN STOCK — IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


VISIT OUR EXHIBIT AT THE 
1950 VEA CONVENTION 


Virginia School Equipment Company 
FURNITURE CONTRACTORS 
111 EAST MAIN STREET RICHMOND No. 1479—18” 
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Editoruals 

private and public school graduates. What difference 
there is seems to be to the advantage of the public 
schools. 


Some hear in their carping criticism of the public 
schools the death rattle of private schools. We be- 


Snobby By Choice 

‘THE article on page 14, entitled “‘Private Schools: 

Snob Factories?”’ is a splendid tribute to the 
courage of certain elements of the American press. 
[t was published in Changing Times, the Kiplinger 
Viagazine, which perhaps has its largest circulation 
among ‘‘the $10,000 class’’ to which Porter Sargent 
as long ago as 1930, when the dollar was worth 
that much, referred as the “‘private school patroniz- 
ing class.’’ Said Mr. Sargent, ‘“We may arrive at the 
private school patronage of the country by eliminat- 
ing those whose incomes are less than ten thousand 
dollars yearly.” 

It would seem as if the editors of Kiplinger’s, 
though serving wealthy readers, have a notion that 
snobbery is not good for democracy, that a seclusive, 
hot-house education is not wholesome for the in- 
dividual. While they do not favor the abandon- 
ment of private schools, they are of the opinion that 
‘private school children are no better than any others, 
no worse and no better.’” We hope that this point 
of view came as no great shock to most of their 
readers. We have a feeling that to some it did. The 
magazine has rendered a great service to the latter. 

Nowadays when certain private school products 
and patrons are carping about the deficiencies in the 
public schools, we may be tempted, unlike the editors 
of Kiplinger's, to favor an abandonment of private 
schools. 

Let’s not develop that attitude. 

The public school system is far from perfect. 
Constructive criticism is wholesome. And as a mat- 
ter of fact, we owe a great debt to the private schools 
of this country. Much of our secondary school cur- 
riculum was worked out in the private academies 
which multiplied in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. In times past, the academies pioneered in 
educational techniques and in so doing contributed 
to the over-all advancement of education, 

The parents of many of us attended such schools, 
and so would we perhaps if the public schools had 
not almost entirely crowded out the private schools. 
[here just happened to be no private school in our 
community and having wise parents and being normal 
children, we were not sent away to boarding school— 
away from the family influence so necessary for the 
levelopment of stable individuals. 

It should be remembered that today only 10% 
f the children of the country are enrolled in non- 
public schools and that 90% of these are enrolled 
in Catholic parochial schools. 

Thus the public schools have increasingly dis- 
laced the private school for many reasons: the bet- 
terment of buildings, equipment, working conditions 
‘or teachers, the expansion of curriculum, an in- 
reased consideration for individual differences, better 
thletic programs, the democratization of America. 

So much progress has been made in public educa- 
ion in Virginia, as a matter of fact, that there is no 
ignificant difference between the college records of 
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lieve such a conclusion to be unjustified. Private 
schools will continue to appeal particularly to the 
following groups: (1) the physically and mentally 
handicapped; (2) those who because of inheritance 
and tradition have always patronized private schools; 
(3) those who seek refuge from sub-standard public 
schools (a condition being rapidly corrected); (4) 
children from broken homes or from homes where 
conditions are unsatisfactory; (5) those who wish 
to rise in the social scale. 

While all of these purposes may not be regarded 
by everyone as commendable, no democratic Amer- 
ican would stand in the way of another's exercising 
his constitutional right in sending his child to a 
school of his choice. 


The point of the Kiplinger article is that it is 
largely the parents’ fault if the private school pro- 
duces a snob. While some parents are proud of their 
own snobbery and that of their children, perhaps 
they would be less so if they were familiar with the 
psychology of snobbery. 

“Snobbery is the pride of those not sure of their 
position,’ says a leading psychologist. Now who 
wants to be guilty of that? 


What About Communism? 


EFORE the Korean war began, a woman in a 

discussion group in which we _ participated 
strongly objected to the idea that the philosophy, 
strategy, and tactics of Communism be taught in the 
schools and colleges of this country. Only Amer- 
icanism should be taught, she said. Whether or not 
her opinion was typical of the large patriotic organ- 
ization she represented we didn’t discover. But 
certainly her attitude at that time was not unusual. 
She said she believed that any teacher who discussed 
the principles of Communism should be suspect. As 
sensitive as teachers are to even an intimation of sus- 
picion concerning their patriotism and loyalty, the 
presence of only one person holding such a point of 
view in a school community would have a tendency 
to deter the teaching of the facts about the dogma 
of Communism and its evil menace. 


That is, unless the teacher was assured that what 
he was doing had the strong backing of his School 
Board, his Superintendent, and majority community 
approval. 

For there is abroad a hysterical fear of Com- 
munism. Some people are so afraid of it that they 
do not believe that people can study it or even dis- 
cuss it without embracing it. Everyone seems to 
believe that teachers can teach the facts of the 
Hoover administration without being or becoming 
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Republicans or the history of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion without being or becoming Lutherans. 


But teaching the facts of Communism is regarded 
differently. It has been our experience that when 
Communism is studied by democratic Americans, it is 
divested of its spectral qualities. The more we study 
it, the more we detest it. The more we understand it, 
the more repulsive its nature becomes. The more we 
understand it, the better able we are to meet its chal- 
lenge. . 


Will not most thoughtful people be in accord with 
the point of view expressed by Dean Stiles of the 
University of Virginia in answer to a question raised 
at the Fredericksburg Conference. The question was 
asked by Mrs. Charles Rupp, representing the Fair- 
lington PTA, Arlington County. 


Her question was, “I want to know just what we 
are doing in education in teaching the strategy and 
tactics of World Communism?” 


This was Dean Stiles’ answer: 


“You know if a doctor wants to conquer a dis- 
ease, he learns all he can about it and he educates his 
patient to understand the way that disease operates. 
I think we have to take the same course in trying 
to conquer social diseases. We have tended to treat 
Communism the way people used to treat tuberculosis. 
The people who thought they had tuberculosis, | am 
told, were the last ones to admit it. Even though 
they may have been told the symptoms, they blocked 
out in their minds any recognition that they had 
started to get the symptoms of this dreaded disease. 

‘Now we somehow tend to do that toward ideol- 
ogies that compete with democracy for existence in 
this country. We tend to try to block out any 
recognition that they exist or that they are making 
inroads until there is a chance that we may be swal- 
lowed up by them. I think that as a society we have 
to do just what you said. Study how ideologies 
make inroads into democratic society and teach people 
to be alert to the way they are making these inroads. 

“We have to bring intelligence and research to 
bear upon social changes and social ideologies and 
help children see the symptoms of a disease before 
the disease has made such growth that it conquers 
a whole people. I think that is your thought, and 
I think it is fool-hearted for us to take an ostrich 
approach and bury our heads in the sand and say we 
don’t want our children to study about Communism. 

‘‘T have no fear that when they know Communism, 
they will choose Democracy.” 

Dr. Stiles expressed his point of view, but what we 
are doing about it in the schools is another matter. 

Does the public want the schools to teach the 
nature, strategy and tactics of Communism? Or 
is such an undertaking too dangerous? 

How many teachers in Virginia have the assurance 
that projects for the study of Communism have the 
backing of the School Board and the Superintendent 
as well as community approval? Has any school 
division a clear-cut policy about this matter? 

What about Communism? Should it be studied 
in the public schools? 
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A Textbook Without Prejudice 
[DELEGATE Cecil W. Taylor of Lynchburg is 


chairman of a legislative commission which will 
search for suitable texts on Virginia history, govern- 
ment, and geography. 

Passed by the 1950 General Assembly, the joint 
resolution which set up the commission gives it the 
authority to prepare and publish suitable texts if it 
decides none are available. 

In the event it decides to prepare and publish text- 
books on Virginia history and government, this 
commission will find itself confronted with some 
hard questions. 


Will it eliminate entirely the matter of the local 
school authorities having a choice in the selection of 
texts, a choice which is now theirs in other subject 
fields? A choice, incidentally, which is zealously 
guarded and cherished as proof and practice of the 
local control of education. In its treatment of Vir- 
ginia history will it be able to effect that objective 
balance between various sections, issues and interest 
groups that will make it acceptable as impartial and 
fair? Such diverse areas, interests and issues as South- 
west Virginia, Piedmont Virginia, Tidewater Vir- 
ginia, Eastern Virginia, highways, health, welfare, 
labor, management, the Negro, the Indian, Repub- 
licans, Jews, Episcopalians, Methodists, railroads, 
trucking lines, private schools, public schools; col- 
leges, private and public; Byrd and Battle, Whitehead 
and Miller, Dixiecrats, Prohibition and Bishop Can- 
non. 

How objective are the Virginia histories now being 
used in the public schools? Do they indicate certain 
biases and prejudices, even if perhaps held uncon- 
sciously by the authors? Do they present both sides 
of the issues in the development of Virginia? Do they 
treat with equal impartiality the groups mentioned 
above? 

By their books can you determine the religion, the 
politics, the region of the authors? Are they re- 
citals too much of opinion rather than of fact? When 
a one-sided opinion on a controversial matter is ex- 
pressed, is it labeled as opinion? Is there any in- 
timation that they seek political indoctrination? 

If and when the Commission gets down to the 
business of writing textbooks, who will be asked to 
review them to see that they are impartial, objective 
and fair? 


But above all else, there looms the most disturbing 
question of all. Should the government write the 
textbooks which are to be used in the public schools? 
Certainly this Commission is embarked upon a prece- 
dent-shattering undertaking. Finally, is textbook 
publishing by the State government constitutional? 
And how about the cost? 

If and when the Commission prepares textbooks, 
it will have chosen for itself one of the hardest tasks 
ever assumed by a Virginia Legislative Commission. 

The task of writing an objective, impartial, ac- 
curate history textbook without prejudice is one in 
which many of our best scholars have failed. 
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Humanity Need Not Abdicate (se) 
——_ 


by JAIME TORRES BODET 


Director-General of UNESCO 


ISDOM and beauty are the 

twin arches of that invisible 
bridge which leads from the indi- 
vidual conscience — ever rebellious 
against its destiny—to man’s col- 
lective conscience, ever in search of 
general progress. Dante in his Di- 
vine Comedy confirms it for us: 
for free men the longing for the 
lost fatherland is but the aspiration 
to another fatherland that may 
always be won—humanity itself. 
We are not so arrogant as to 
conceive UNESCO's mission as a 
substitute for the original creative 
mission of educators, artists, poets, 
and scholars. Our organization 
does not so mistake its role. We 
know that to seek to impose uni- 
formity on the infinitely diverse 
and spontaneous life of culture 
would be illusory. If UNESCO 
should attempt to sap the original- 
ity and individuality of the dif- 
ferent national cultures, it would 
be unfaithful to its very origin, 
born as our organization was of 
1 free covenant in which the repre- 
sentatives of the Governments 
‘trove to speak on behalf of the 
eoples. The reason for our exist- 
nce is not to create what none can 
reate by order, by rules and laws. 
Che clear intent is rather to serve 
he creative minds among man- 
ind by putting them in more di- 
ect relation with the problems of 
he masses. and at the same time 
) serve those masses, who, in the 
ynging of their unsatisfied needs, 
snire towards education, and 
hrough it towards freedom... . 
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United Nations Day—October 24 





“The difficulties of the present hour 


should strengthen our resolve,” says 


Dr. Torres Bodet. “Humanity can con- 


tinue its onward march toward a fellow- 
ship of free men.” 





Thus, in clearly recognizing our 
limitations, we become the better 
aware of our ambitions. There is 
no UNESCO science, no UNESCO 
art, no UNESCO philosophy. But 
there are many dark places among 
men; to light up these places re- 
quires a joint effort on the part 
of all the different countries: a 
faith which no individual State can 
furnish, a truth of which no State 
is the sole repository, a wisdom 
and knowledge which no one sin- 
gle State possesses. 


What Can UNESCO Do? 


Our greatness will lie in serving. 
But how? What can fifty-six as- 
sembled countries do to strenghten 
peace by means of education, sci- 
ence, and culture? What more can 
they do, some will ask, than they 
were doing before they joined 
UNESCO? 

I cannot accept such a sceptical 
attitude. Fifty-six countries work- 
ing together in the pursuit of so 
lofty an ideal can together do in- 
finitely more than each in isola- 
tion, within its own boundaries 
and by its own unaided means. 

First of all, countries working 
together in this manner can regu- 
larly exchange information, and 
can agree simultaneously to take 
the most effective measures to sur- 
mount or remove obstacles to the 
free flow of culture. 

Again, they can study and try 
out together the various modern 
means of helping men to partici- 
pate actively in the progress of the 


international community. They 
can undertake together to further 
all steps which may help educators 
to form citizens conscious of their 
rights and yet equally conscious of 
their duties towards their fellow- 
men of every nation, language, 
race, and religion. 

Above all, they can infuse a 
spirit of justice and concord in 
their domestic and foreign policies, 
so that there may prevail between 
peoples and governments that at- 
mosphere of mutual confidence 
which is essential for peace. Such 
an atmosphere is indispensable for 
the success of UNESCO's mission 
also. Only in a world free from 
the continual threat of war can 
culture, science, and education bear 
their finest fruits. 


Fear Can Corrupt Education 


Fear can corrupt the very aim 
and essence of education and of 
research. It can distort them en- 
tirely to meet the demands of an- 
other war. It can transform these 
factors of peace into instruments 
of hate and destruction. It is thus 
of the most fundamental impor- 
tance that governments should do 
everything that lies within their 
powers, to fight against the obses- 
sion of war, to act as members of 
UNESCO not only when they 
speak at UNESCO, but also and 
still more when, outside the or- 
ganization, they are making deci- 
sions with regard to all those 
questions which may affect our 
aims and ideals. 
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These are some of the things 
which fifty-six countries cannot 
undertake separately but which, 
working together, they could 
achieve. 

This would be a great achieve- 
ment. Yet it would not be enough. 
If, for instance, education does not 
provide equality of prospects to all 


men and women—the same men > 


and women who, on the political 
plane guarantee collective security 
with their lives — then collective 
security will rest upon bases which 
are fundamentally unjust, and 
therefore unstable and precarious. 
So that all countries may provide 
this equality, there exists a sacred 
duty of reciprocal help, on some 
aspects of which UNESCO has al- 
ready made a beginning. 
According to our Charter, we 
are an institution whose guiding 
purpose it is to ensure peace by 
means of international understand- 
ing, and to help to promote that 
international understanding by 
means of education, science, and 
culture. These are our ultimate 
aims. Nothing that we undertake 
must deflect us from them. None 
the less, if we would not have 
UNESCO founder in empty 
phrases, we must admit that peace 
will not be won by us alone. 





Unity with Diversity 

Our authority is only of a moral 
character. It cannot by itself pro- 
duce the political and economical 
decisions which could limit arma- 
ments and halt preparations for 
war. The path which is set for us 
is assuredly long and hard. 

Far from discouraging us, the 
difficulties of the present hour 
should rather strengthen our re- 
solve. Are not freedom of the in- 























dividual, and respect for the dig- 
nity of man, the very bases for the 
system set up by the United Na- 
tions? Without the support of the 
common will of all the peoples of 
the world, peace would be no more 
than a truce, under constant threat 
of new conflagrations. 

I said, “the peoples of the 
world,”’ and I want to make it 
clear that I mean all the peoples 
of the world without distinction 
of ideological tendency or party. 





ABOUT THE AUTHOR 
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General of UNESCO by the delegates to the Third General 
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country as Foreign Minister. 


Between 1943 and 1946, Dr. 
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against illiteracy, when more than 1,200,000 Mexicans 


learned to read and write. 


Between 1929 and 1943, Dr. 


Torres Bodet was in the Foreign Service, assigned to several 
European countries. While he was in his twenties he occu- 
pied the Chair of French Literature at the University of 


Mexico. 


Dr. Torres Bodet startled the Florence General Confer- 
ence by offering his resignation because of the small budget 
proposed and a program lacking in “direct and dynamic 


action contributing to peace.” 
draw his resignation, and 


He was persuaded to with- 


the Conference redefined 


UNESCO's objectives and goals to contribute more di- 


rectly to peace. 
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An organization dedicated to 
education, science, and culture can- 
not attain the kind of universality 
essential to it merely by increasing 
the number of its member states. 
The universality of the human 
spirit is not a matter of arithmetic 
but consists essentially in a unity 
with diversity of opinions, sys- 
tems, and points of view. Without 
that diversity UNESCO will not 
be universal, and unless, in fact, it 
does not seek to be universal I can 
see no significance in it. 

Our work, then, does not lie in 
the domain where diplomats erect 
the legal groundwork of peace. 
Our work is less spectacular. We 
are dealing with the very stuff of 
culture. Yet, will culture ever be 
separable from the political and 
social circumstances which condi- 
tion it? For us peace is not some- 
thing taken for granted, interna- 
tional understanding is not a pos- 
tulate. On the contrary, we re- 
gard both one and the other as the 
result of a series of efforts which 
must be combined and harmon- 
ized, so as to satisfy the longing 
for justice which burns in man. 


The time has come to redouble 
our endeavors to embark resolute- 
ly upon constructive work. The 
state of growth reached by the or- 
ganization, the experience it has 
acquired, the documentation it has 
assembled, and the surveys it has 
carried out, added to the network 
of nongovernmental international 
organizations which collaborate 
with us, place UNESCO now and 
henceforward in a position to un- 
dertake tasks on a scale beyond 
that of the advice, the sugges- 
tions, the token services to which 
it has hitherto been confined. 


Not Formulae but Achievements 


I mean tasks which, in a given 
field and for a particular area, 
would involve a transformation of 
existing conditions. Shall we for- 
ever be content to be a mere labora- 
tory of model techniques? The 
peoples of the earth do not respond 
to formulae, but to achievements. 
And if international collaboration 
is to appear ever more desirable to 
States, before all it must show that 
it is effective. 

It may be necessary to try out 
fresh methods committing 
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UNESCO's collective action to 
more immediate work in connec- 
tion with specific problems of in- 
ternational importance. The work 
of the Secretariat, as defined in the 
program, answers in the main to a 
permanent need for intellectual co- 
operation in the exchange of infor- 
mation, comparative research, and 
the dissemination of knowledge. 
As such, and with the help of ‘the 
National Commissions and non- 
governmental international organ- 
izations, it makes up a system of 
basic services which an institution 
dedicated to the promotion of the 
intellectual and moral fellowship 
of man could not rightly reduce. 


But besides these permanent 
services, there may be room for col- 
lective undertakings by Member 
States—along the lines worked out 
for technical assistance for eco- 
nomic development—for the solu- 
tion of certain problems which 
may arise in a particularly acute 
form in one or another part of the 
world and which present an ob- 
stacle to the general progress of 
mankind, if not a potential threat 
to peace itself. As in the case of 
technical assistance, we should 
have to draw up a program of 
specific objectives to be realized in 
a given number of years. Partici- 
pation in this scheme would be en- 
tirely voluntary and States could 
contribute to it in the form of 
money, supplies, or services; it 
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This poster by a boy in India was entered 
in UNESCO's competition for school chil- 
dren in its member states. 
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known and to contribute to it. 


of nations. 





Your Role In UNESCO 


A PERSONAL MESSAGE TO UNITED STATES TEACHERS 


I take this opportunity to appeal to the school teachers of the 
United States to do all in their power to make UNESCO's work 
Ours is a time of decision: decision 
as to whether mankind shall live in a world organized for peace 
and ready mentally and morally to live in peace. 


This cannot come about unless we educate our children so that 
they understand how to become members of a world community 
Hence the immensely important role that teachers have 
to play in the work of UNESCO. 


I do not ask you to incorporate some external doctrine, however 
excellent, into your class work; I ask you, in cooperation with your 
National Commission for UNESCO, to do all you can to shape 
both your formal teaching and the community life of your schools 
so that the children may receive in twentieth century terms the edu- 
cation that I know you would wish for them: an education fit- 
ting them to grow up both good Americans and good citizens in 
a world that understands the purposes of peace. 


JAIME TORRES BODET 
Director-General 


UNESCO 








would further be understood that 
States directly benefiting from the 
scheme would agree to fulfill the 
conditions necessary for the suc- 
cess of this international assistance. 


Such schemes would benefit 
from the services of the Secretariat 
as a whole, and from any outside 
help that might be forthcoming. 
All these efforts would have to be 
coordinated and combined for the 
purposes of a concrete undertaking, 
and no longer be scattered, as they 
so often are today, over different 
specialized fields of work. In this 
way UNESCO would give proof 
of unity in action, and at the same 
time realize its true vocation. In 
any case, I do not see any other 
way in which the organization 
can advance from the stage of in- 
vestigation and stimulation to the 
stage of practical accomplishment, 
so long as its budget remains at the 
present figure or until Member 
States play a very much larger part 
in carrying out the program. 

I have spoken of the financial 
effort that devolves on Member 
States. There is also the moral ef- 
fort. Participation in our work 
cannot consist solely in paying a 
subscription into the Secretariat's 
account. Without the moral con- 
tribution of every people, the fi- 


nancial contribution by their Gov- 
ernments would be ineffectual. Can 
we fail to see that the spiritual 
conditions in which UNESCO 
works, have changed since 1945? 
The breath of human fellowship 
that we felt about us when we met 
in London has steadily weakened. 
A dark cloud of anxiety has veiled 
the high hopes that inspired us 
when, while the nations were 
joined in the last battles for libera- 
tion, we laid the moral and intel- 
lectual foundations of permanent 
cooperation in the cause of peace. 


UNESCO Must Defend Peace 


Now 


In several respects the situation 
today is worse than that which 
faced the world at the end of 
first World War. Never, in time of 
peace, has travel been so necessary 
and physically so easy, yet admin- 
istratively so cumbersome and dif- 
ficult. The frontiers, closed with 
barbed wire in the war, are still 
dotted with firmly entrenched cus- 
toms posts and wearisome controls 
of currency and passports. Be- 
fore, it was the armaments mer- 
chants who were suspected; now 
even scholars and poets are re- 
garded with mistrust. Everywhere 
we see conflict, or provocation to 

(Continued on page 46) 
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PRIVATE SCHOOLS: 








Not long ago in a large Amer- 
ican city two mothers sat talk- 
ing about their children and the 
talk got around to schools. One 
knew that the other, at some per- 
sonal sacrifice, was sending her 
young daughter to a private school. 
So she was astonished, now, at 
what she heard. 

The woman had decided to take 
the girl out of private school and 
put her in a public one. The trou- 
ble wasn’t the cost or lack of 
scholastic progress. It was some- 
thing even more basic. 

That mother had chosen the 
private school because of what it 
might do for her daughter. Now 
she wondered what it had done to 
her. The girl, it seemed, had 
“gone fancy.’’ Already she came 
home disquieted because another 
pupil’s father had just bought a 
new Cadillac. She spoke, too, of 
the better streets on which other 
pupils lived. 

The mother knew, realistically, 
that she could hardly keep up with 
her neighbor Joneses. To keep up 
with the Cadillacs was impossible. 
The whole thing might have been 
dismissed as adolescent foolishness. 
But a graver reality lay beneath. 

If the girl had been kept in pri- 
vate school, how long would it 





This thought - provoking 
article is reprinted from the 
April 1950 issue of “Chang- 
ing Times”, The Kiplinger 
Magazine, Washington, D. 
Cc. 

We are also indebted to 
Herbert L. Brown, Jr., 
Managing Editor, for the ac- 
companying illustrations. 
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have been before she would have 
turned into a snob? Perhaps never, 
but perhaps very soon, according 
to the unpredictable development 
of her personality. 

To this one mother (and thou- 
sands have shared her experience) 
the private school seemed too dan- 
gerous to gamble on—too fertile a 
ground for the growing of class- 
conscious cliques. 

If her assumption is right, and 
few people will deny that it is en- 
tirely wrong, then a sharp look 
at the private schools and their 
children is justified. 

It is the private secondary 
schools which this article ex- 
amines. The private grade schools 
are disregarded here because the 
snob danger generally does not 
threaten younger children (even 
though their parents may be 
snobs). The teens—that is the in- 
cubation period for snobs. 

Also omitted from this discus- 
sion are the parochial schools 
which, although ‘“‘private’’ in one 
sense, do not have the social or fi- 
nancial exclusiveness of the true 
private schools. 

There are about 1,000 of these 
private secondary schools, with 
fees from around $200 a year to 
the sky’s limit. More than 100,- 
000 children are enrolled. Why 
were they sent there? No one rea- 
son fits. 

Thousands of children go to 
the more accessible private schools 
because their parents feel forced, 
in good conscience, into that 
course. Public schools in many 
places are overcrowded, buildings 
are substandard; teachers may be 
in short supply. There is no real 
choice except the private school. 

Some children, too, cannot ac- 


climate themselves to public 
schools. They may be physically 
weaker or emotionally less stable 
than their contemporaries. The 
rough-and-tumble of the play- 
ground, with scant supervision, 
may be too much for them. 

Some have physical infirmities, 
such as bad eyes, and need the 
special attention available at the 
private school. And others can be 
stimulated into intellectual prog- 
ress only under special instruction 
and in limited classes. 

All these reasons for sending 
the children to private schools may 
be meritorious, and you can’t 
blame parents who honestly and 
reluctantly feel that they must pass 
up the public schools because of 
the special factors which must be 
considered. 

But there are other kinds of 
parents, and other kinds of private 
schools. Certain private schools 
take only certain children, the ones 
who are qualified by inheritance 
and tradition. These children are 
enrolled because their fathers and 
grandfathers went there. The day 
such a child is born his name is 
sent to the school’s registrar as 
automatically as it is sent to the 
bureau of vital statistics. 

Other private schools, rather 
less exclusive, take all comers from 
clearly respectable and socially ac- 
ceptable parents. Welcome in most 
such schools are the children of 
reasonably prosperous parents in 
the more polite occupations. Other 
private schools, of course, will 
take children of anybody who can 
foot the bill. And plenty of par- 
ents are eager to pay the bill. 

What is the motive of the par- 
ents here? Sometimes it is pure 
snobbery --— particularly in the 
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mother. All right, the parents say 
to themselves, even if subcon- 
sciously, here is a chance for a 
general social elevation of the fam- 
ily. And in a quick, simple way. 
We shall meet the parents of the 
private school children now that 
our child is in the private school. 

But bear in mind that no mat- 
ter what the motive of the parents 

—good or bad—subtle influences 
go to work on the child as soon 
as he or she is enrolled in the pri- 
vate school. A gulf is dug between 
the child and other friends in the 
public school. A sense of social 
importance begins to get im- 
planted. 

These influences are not so com- 
pelling in the ultrafashionable 
‘‘hereditary’’ schools. Pupils there 
come from homes of wealth and 
exclusiveness to begin with. When 
they hear that another family has 
bought a new station wagon, they 
only yawn in reflection that their 
parents own two. Among them 
are some rebels. But the general 
pattern is fixed and understood. 

The awakening to the exclusive 
life and the youngster’s personal 
reaction seem to occur most fre- 
juently in the more accessible pri- 
rate schools. The exclusiveness 
may be compounded of many 
hings. 

It may be, for example, so sim- 
‘le a matter as a school pickup 
ervice—costing the fond parents 
n extra $80 or $100 a year. In- 
tead of having to walk to school 
hrough an early autumn rain, the 
rivate school teen-ager is called 
tor at his home by a station wagon 
r black limousine. 

The station wagon stops for 
ther boys and girls at very fine- 
king houses. And the young- 
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ster who has just entered the 
school, whose own home is not so 
splendid, may consequently get the 
idea that he is associating with 
the “‘better’’ groups. He is easily 
persuaded that this association 
somehow lifts every pupil — in- 
cluding himself—into the ‘‘better’’ 
groups. 

The school may be small, but it 
in turn is set among fine-looking 
houses. And a few private cars 
drive up to the school, and pupils 
tell their chauffeurs good-by. 
Again the impressionable new- 
comer observes a difference be- 
tween the youngsters in the pri- 
vate school and the unfortunates 
whose parents can afford only the 
public schools. 

The members of a class—or a 
“form,” as it is sometimes called 
after the English usage—plan a 
skating party or a hayride. The 
older children in the school are 
pleasant to all the newcomers; the 
newcomers are ‘nice’ or they 
wouldn’t be allowed in the school. 
They get a warm glow from the 
feeling of acceptance. 

And one of them may think, 
“I'd like to invite the kid who sat 
by me last year in the public 
school.’”’ Maybe he does — but 
again, maybe, he doesn’t. For the 
group, after all, is pretty in-grown 
and self-sufficient. It is set apart 
from groups in the public schools, 
and a newcomer does not find it 
easy to introduce outsiders who 
might be intruders. 

A knot is now being tied in a 
new and not too penetrable so- 
ciety. Always, of course, there are 
the rebels. But how can parents 
be sure in advance who the rebels 
will be—or whether even rebellion 
means a happy adjustment to life? 


It is easier, in fact, for those with 
assured inherited position to rebel 
against the old school tie than for 
someone who comes from a less 
firmly established social back- 
ground. 

The children are tied together 
in other ways. Most of them have 
far more extensive wardrobes than 
the pupils in public schools. In 
their attendance at school they 
may dress very informally. They 
may make a custom of wearing 
blue jeans and loud plaid shirts. 
Or the school may require them 
to wear uniforms. But the uni- 
forms, blue jeans and checkered 
shirts may themselves become a 
mark of distinctiveness—a sign of 
a difference in habit which sets off 
the group. For parties and other 
social events, the more expensive 
and elaborate wardrobes become 
apparent. 

Many private schools are casual 
about athletics. They haven't the 
student-body strength to compete 
with public school teams. Some 
prefer not to compete, anyway. 
So victories on the athletic field 
are widely denied private school 
pupils. This may mean the loss 
of a talking point. But it also 
means a deepening of their seclu- 
sion. Children, like adults, find 
compensations somehow. 

They may never say it out loud, 
but in the back of the mind 
stands the “‘better environment”’ 
most of them came from, the serv- 
ice they command, the cost of go- 
ing to school. They close very 
tighty together and, after a while, 
they rather like the seclusion. 
They like it more as time goes on. 

Some parents will deny that 
private schools are any more snob- 
bish than public schools. At least, 





they say, the children consider 
themselves all of one sort, even if 
one sort in seclusion. 
The public schools, they say, 
are full of all different sorts of 
(Continued on page 47) 
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Seminars Can Be Helpful 


Say Student Teachers in the Elementary 
Grades at Madison College, Harrisonburg 


apy Elementary Seminar of 
Madison College originated 
with an informal meeting of the 
faculty members of the Education 
Department of Madison College at 
the home of the Director of Ele- 
mentary Education. At this meet- 
ing a discussion arose concerning 
ways and means of improving the 
student teaching program. This 
meeting offered an opportunity for 





the staff to meet two new faculty 
members of the Elementary De- 
partment, one of whom was the 
new principal of the Main Street 
Elementary School in Harrison- 
burg and the other, a new pro- 
fessor of Education at Madison 
College. 

This group decided that the stu- 
dent teachers could make valuable 
contributions toward improving 
the program of teacher preparation. 
They, therefore, were invited to 
the next meeting. In the order of 
an open forum were discussed the 
kind of teacher a Madison grad- 
uate should be, the kind of expe- 
riences she should have, and the 
variety of experiences needed in 
each field. 

In due time the Seminar, com- 
posed of the members of the Edu- 
cation Department, the principal 
and the supervisors of Main Street 
School, and all the seniors in the 
Elementary Curriculum, decided to 
meet regularly on alternate Tues- 
days and Thursdays. These meet- 
ings were informal, even to the ex- 
tent of serving light refreshments. 
Everyone felt free to express his 
views in the open discussions. 

A committee to guide the group 
was found essential, and one of- 
ficially known as the Steering 
Committee for the Elementary 
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Seminar was elected. This was 
composed of the principal and two 
supervisors from the Main Street 
School, one college faculty mem- 
ber, and three seniors. 

The purposes of our Seminar 
were: to rethink the Elementary 
Teaching Curriculum, to bring 
about better student-faculty rela- 
tions, and to develop a clearer un- 
derstanding of how to handle spec- 
ific, concrete classroom problems 
as they arise—emphasis not being 
upon any specific method to cure 
all ills, but upon the encourage- 
ment of the use of intelligence. 


Discipline Problems Discussed 


The discussions in our Seminar 
led to a consideration of the ex- 
periences and problems concerning 
which a Madison graduate should 
have some knowledge. Some of 
the specific problems considered 
were the true conception of dis- 
cipline, stealing, teacher-parent re- 
lationships, teacher-principal rela- 
tionships, teacher-school relation- 
ships, and grading systems. 

In our discussion of discipline 
we decided that discipline is the 
process by which the individual 
shapes his own life in harmony 
with the group. It is the control, 
guidance and management of a sit- 
uation. To keep order in a room 
a teacher needs both planning and 
organization. 


Three sources of disorder come 
from (1) a change in the situa- 
tion (2) a change within the stu- 
dent and (3) a change in the 
teacher. Changes in an autocratic 
situation were discussed, showing 
how they affect the child. It was 
suggested that the teacher give the 
children more responsibility, more 
opportunity for planning, and 
more materials with which to 
work. The teacher should respect 
each child as an individual. For 
best cooperation the children 
should have a purpose for their 
jobs. 





This article was prepared 
for this group of student 
teachers by Wailes Darby, 
Ruth Harris, and Ann 
Powell. Miss Darby and 
Miss Harris are teaching in 
the Arlington County 
Schools and Miss Powell is 
teaching in Newport News 
during the current session. 





A situation was presented where 
a primary child was unable to co- 
operate in the classroom with his 
teacher and his peers. Due to a 
family difficulty, the child was un- 
able to make the adjustment be- 
tween home and school. Having 
never felt any security or responsi- 
bility at home, he could not ac- 
cept his part in the classroom or- 
ganization. He was a very inquisi- 
tive child, but he refused to do 
anything for himself, or to do 
anything which he was asked to 
do, or to associate with his class- 
mates. [he group discussed the 
pros and cons of this case from the 
standpoint of discipline. It was 
finally decided that this case was 
not one of discipline, but of guid- 
ance. 


A second problem dealt with 
was that of stealing. The group 
decided that the treatment of all 
cases should be upon the positive 
rather than the punitive side. 





A specific problem of theft was 
brought up for discussion. The 
case was narrowed down to an 
average boy eleven years of age 
in the fifth grade. The class knew 
of the theft and the teacher sus- 
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pected the guilty one, but there 
was no proof. The group decided 
that some of the valuable points 
to consider in this case are: (1) the 
boy’s need for money, (2) his in- 
sistance that a search be made of 
his belongings, (3) expecting him 
to deny his guilt before he is ac- 
cused and (4) influence of outside 
interests and friends. Other simi- 
lar cases were proposed to be 
solved in open discussions. 


Aids in Solving Cases 


A number of things the teacher 
might use to aid her in solving 
the cases were suggested. These 
were: (1) psychological tests—to 
see how the child would react in 
various situations; (2) association- 
word tests—to see how the indi- 
vidual responds to certain words 
as ‘‘steal’’; (3) notice of friends 
and enemies—to observe how the 
pupil reacts to his peers; (4) en- 
couragement of informal conversa- 
tion—to help the student feel free 
to express his innermost thoughts; 
(5) writing of stories on such 
topics as might give pertinent 
clues; (6) use of play therapy—to 
see how the child reacts to his en- 
vironment, both animate and in- 
animate; (7) socio-metric tests—to 
gain the response of a group of 
children to specific questions, as 
‘who is your best friend?’’; (8) 
dramatizations —to see how a 
child imitates those around him, 
and how he enacts a specific scene: 
(9) painting of pictures of which 
children may tell stories to gain 
knowledge of the way in which 
a child expresses his thoughts of 
certain situations; (10) use of 
music and records—to bring out 
the child’s moods and emotions in 
regard to a given matter. 


The discussion of teacher-parent 
relationships proved both interest- 
ing and worthwhile to the entire 
group. Some of the problems dis- 
cussed in this area were: (1) why 
stealing occurs: (2) why the child 
would work better in the same 
grade next year; (3) why Mary 
fails to get as good grades as 
Johnny; (4) why teaching proce- 
dures are not the same now as they 
were in former years: (5) why one 
should spend more time with each 
child — give more individual at- 
tention. 
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Hypothetical cases were set up 
and student teachers were given 
the opportunity to play the roles 
of parents, teachers, and principals. 
One case was that of a parent who 
visited the school at the request of 
the teacher. The family was in the 
middle economic bracket with good 
educational background. However, 
the mother was extremely emo- 
tional. It was suggested by the 
teacher that her daughter, who had 
few friends, be retained for a sec- 
ond year in the second grade. The 
child had little contact with other 
children of her own age, only at 
school, never at home. She showed 
a little progress in her arithmetic. 
The parents blamed this difficulty 
upon the modern methods of 





teaching (the whole modern 
school system—too much music, 
art, and the like). The parents 
could not understand why the 
child was in a high reading group 
but in a low arithmetic group. 
After an understanding talk 
with the parent, the group decided 
that it would be best for the whole 
child if she were retained for a 
second year in the same grade. The 
child was small for her age, so the 
size presented no additional diffi- 
culty in retaining her. The child, 
if allowed to go on to the next 
grade, would probably meet more 
failures, whereas if she stayed in 
the second grade, she could con- 
tinue to advance and make im- 
provements throughout the re- 
mainder of her school years. 


Results of Seminar 


We feel that we have had many 
worthwhile experiences as a result 
of our Seminar. There have been 
established better inter-relation- 
ships between college faculty, stu- 
dent teachers, supervisors, and the 
principal of the Main Street 
School. We now consider that we 


have a place in planning the 
school program along with our 
faculty and supervisors. We have 
become more aware of the prob- 
lems involved in teaching which 
we will face in the near future. 
The give-and-take attitude in dis- 
cussing, questioning, and analyz- 
ing problems common to all ele- 
mentary schools, brought clarity 
of thinking and understanding 
that could not otherwise have been 
secured without much experience. 
We have gained a greater realiza- 
tion of children’s needs and of our 
own need of understanding prob- 
lems from all sides—the child’s, 
the parent's, the administration's 
and our own. The faculty mem- 
bers have gained insight into our 
growth in development in think- 
ing, acceptance of responsibility, 
forceful yet understanding atti- 
tudes, and maturing independence. 
These are not always observable in 
class activities. 

We, the elementary seniors of 
Madison College, hope that our 
Seminar will be a growing and 
lasting one, and that it will meet 
with continued success in the years 
following our graduation. We also 
hope that this type of informal, 
non-credit seminar may be formed 
in other colleges where teachers are 
prepared. 

This is an experience which we 
feel will be invaluable to us as we 
enter the teaching profession next 


fall. 


Now Foaturos 

Life of a Virginia Teacher— 
Those human interest stories that 
happen in the life of every teacher 
would be of real interest if shared 
with others. A paragraph or so on 
one of your experiences would be 
appreciated for publication in this 
new column, suggested by the 
Journal Committee. 

Classroom Slips—For a touch 
of humor, write down some of 
those funny things that happen in 
your classroom for another new 
feature in the Journal. 

Send your contributions — one 
or more human interest or humor- 
ous stories, briefly stated, to the 
Virginia Journal of Education, 
401 North 9th Street, Richmond 
19, Virginia. 
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Future Teachers 
in the Making 


by HAROLD K. TAYLOR 


WENT Y high school students 

were involved in a serious dis- 
cussion in their bi-weekly “‘faculty 
meeting’ about the problems of 
teaching. It was actually Activities 
Period at Norview High School, 
and the Future Teachers of Amer 
ica Club was hearing reports 
from various high school seniors 
who are spending an hour each day 
observing and helping elementary 
teachers in their classrooms. 

The president of the group 
asked the teaching members to 
make a short report about their 
work of the past two weeks. With 
eagerness and real concern the 
“student teachers’ discussed their 
progress in understanding and 
helping the children in the many 
subject fields. Since the student 


Future Teachers of America Club 
County, receive their charter. Principal W. E. Campbell presents it to Evelyn 
Self, club president, while Harold K. Taylor, sponsor of the Club, and Mabel 


teachers are better than average 
students themselves, they are dis- 
covering the large range of chil- 
dren’s abilities that exist in class- 
rooms and are becoming aware of 
the teachers’ responsibilities. 

The development of the FTA 
Club at Norview was inspired by 
an article by Wilda Freebern 
Faust, National Secretary of FTA 
Clubs, in the September, 1949, 
NEA Journal. As several seniors 
were considering teaching as a ca- 
reer, the article was called to their 
attention. Their immediate enthu- 
siasm provided the encouragement 
to organize a club. The national 
organization encourages each 
school group to name its club for 
some local educator Who has con- 
tributed greatly to the community, 





in Norview High School, Norfolk 


Kiracofe, for whom the Club was named, look on. 
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Mr. Taylor sponsors the 
Future Teachers of Amer- 
ica Club at Norview High 
School, Norfolk County, 
where he is a teacher of So- 
cial Studies. 





so the students decided to name 
their club for Mabel Kiracofe. 
Miss Kiracofe is at present princi- 
pal of Coleman Place Elementary 
School, Norfolk County, and has 
served as teacher and principal for 
more than thirty-three years. 


Many worthwhile projects have 
been adopted by the club. The 
foremost is the teaching experi- 
ence. Senior members are spending 
an hour each day in grades of the 
elementary school under the super- 
vision of experienced teachers. 
When a teacher has to be absent 
for a short period of time, a FTA 
member is called upon to substi- 
tute. This experience of being in 
charge of a class has contributed 
greatly in building confidence, par- 
ticularly in the shy student. Scrap- 
books and files relating to teaching 
materials and to the profession are 
kept. Bulletin board displays by 
the group encourage interest among 
other worthwhile prospects, pub- 
licize the activities of the club, and 
help maintain a place of honor and 
prestige among the school’s activi- 
ties. 

FTA members are always on 
hand when college representatives 
visit the school so that they may 
become well informed regarding 
the opportunities at the State 
teachers colleges. 

The FTA Club at Norview is 
serving in two pertinent capacities. 
First, it is serving as a teacher re- 
cruitment device by encouraging 
worthwhile seniors to enter the 
understaffed elementary fields in 
the State. Secondly, it is serving 
as an instrument in guidance by 
giving these students an opportu- 
nity to gain first-hand knowledge 
about the duties of the profession 
they hope to enter. 
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Activities of Other FIA Groups 


Longwood College—J. L. Jar- 
man Chapter received Virginia No. 
2 Charter on November 28, 1939. J. 
P. Wynne, Director of Teacher Educa- 
tion, is the sponsor of this active group 
which last year numbered 41 members. 
They chose as their leading project the 
promotion of FTA clubs in Virginia. 
Among other things, they prepared a 
radio program for American Educa- 
tion Week, participated in the college 
stunt program, and planned activities 
for the observance of John Dewey 
Day. 

Lynchburg College — Sponsored 
by Laura Jeter Parker, Associate Pro- 
fessor of English, this group held open 
house on homecoming day to which 
more than 400 teachers were invited. 
Some of their monthly programs in- 
cluded a debate on Federal Aid to Edu- 
cation by college students, discussion 
of administration problems by a school 
superintendent, panel discussion on 
student-teacher-training program by 
returning participating students, lec- 
ture and demonstration on visual aids 
used in the school today, and a panel 
discussion on homelands by students 
from China, Germany, Puerto Rico, 
Sweden, and Persia. This chapter also 
served as host for a local PTA and 
for visiting high school groups inter- 
ested in college. They set up a library 
of FTA reading material, sent dele- 
gates to the VEA Convention in Rich- 
mond, and conducted a panel discus- 
sion for the local chapter of Delta 
Kappa Gamma on aims, history, and 
activities of FTA. 

Radford College—Virginia ‘No. 
1 Charter was issued on May 23, 1939, 
to the Francis B. Fitzpatrick 
Chapter. With a membership last 
year of 110, this group is sponsored 
by Ethel Roberts, Assistant Professor 
of Education; Blanche Daniel, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Education; Evelyn 
Fitzpatrick, Assistant Professor; Irene 
Cardwell, Assistant Professor; and 
Helen Creasy, Instructor. Chairmen 
for four project committees were set 
up and materials made available to all 
students interested in teaching. This 
group entertains high school seniors 
and FTA club members who visit the 
campus. They have a carefully planned 
merit point program and encourage 
service to the school and community. 
Last year they organized a freshman 
FTA group and their president at- 
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tended ‘the Institute of Organization 
Leadership held in Washington, D. C. 

Roanoke College—The David 
Bittle Chapter is sponsored by Gor- 
don P. Silas, Head, Department of 
Education. Last year a panel made 
up of six FTA members gave a round- 
table discussion on “Should Sex Educa- 
tion Be Taught in Our Public Schools?” 
This was presented to the entire stu- 
dent body and by request to local 
civic clubs in Salem. Informal meet- 
ings were held to present, discuss, and 
solve various problems encountered in 
teaching. 

University of Richmond—Hav- 
ing received its charter on February 
18, 1949, the William L. Prince 
Chapter had a total membership at 
the end of the school year of 37. Some 
of their constructive programs in- 
cluded a radio program, a quiz pro- 
gram, a practice teachers debate, a 
thought and opinion discussion, and a 
debate on current educational prob- 
lems. They maintain a bulletin board 
and encourage the development of 
FTA clubs in neighboring high schools. 
This group has also worked out meth- 
ods of maintaining contact with for- 
mer FTA members who are now teach- 
ing and have organized a merit point 
system for community activities. Un- 
der the sponsorship of Dr. Edward F. 
Overton, Chairman, Department of 
Education, and Jessie P. Haynes, As- 
sistant Professor of Education, this 
group is confident their activities will 
help them to become better and more 
efficient future teachers of America. 


High School Clubs 

Berryville—Clarke County High 
School organized the MeGuffey Club 
on May 19, 1948, under the sponsor- 
ship of Eva D. Massey. The most 
important project undertaken last year 
was substituting for elementary teach- 
ers who had to be absent for short 
periods of time and assisting teachers 
in giving some types of tests. Merit 
points were also earned for service at 
dental clinics and PTA meetings. 

Boyce—Boyce Agricultural High 
School, also in Clarke County, was 
organized on May 12, 1948, with Mrs. 
Sarah M. Sipe as sponsor. They have 
had some joint activities with the 
Clarke County High School Club. 

Brownsburg — Guides of To- 
morrow Club was the name selected 


by the FTA Club chartered at Browns- 
burg High School on November 4, 
1949. Soon after their organization 
the club had a membership of 22. Dan 
W. Burger sponsors this group. 

Buckingham—Buckingham Cen- 
tral High School Club plans to have 
assembly programs, assist teachers in 
putting up board work, attend teach- 
ers meetings, and visit other schools. 
They sometimes substitute for absent 
teachers and hold monthly meetings 
with appropriate programs. They are 
also making a study of Personal 
Growth Leaflets and reading books on 
teaching. Mrs. Minnie T. Bransford 
is their sponsor. 

Hampton — Honoring a former 
student, who is now Director of Field 
Service for the Virginia Education As- 
sociation, the George Wythe Junior 
High School has named their FTA 
group the Katherine Hoyle Club. 
Their principal, Alfred Forrest, spon- 
sors the group which was chartered on 
October 27, 1949. 


Other Clubs 


Future Teachers of America clubs, 
in addition to those above mentioned, 
are also active in the following high 
schools of the State: 

Alexandria—Mount Vernon High 
School, George C. Gillingham 
Club, Hattie G. Quinley, sponsor. 

Falls Church—Oak Street School, 
Margaret V. Hartman Club, Mrs. 
Margaret V. Hartman and Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Hazelgrove, sponsors. 

Fincastle—Fincastle High School, 
Hunter M. Painter Club, Lu Slus- 
ser and Roscoe Verne Buckland, spon- 
sors. 

Grundy—Grundy High School, 
Horace Mann Club, Mrs. J. A. Mul- 
lins, sponsor. 

King George—King George High 
School, Mary Lyon Club, Mrs. Bet- 
tie §. Coakley and Mrs. Louise G. 
Davies, sponsors. 

New Kent — New Kent High 
School, W. J. Cox Club, Mrs. Judith 
Boswell Carter and Mrs. Temple Pom- 
frey, sponsors. 

Ridgeway — Ridgeway High 
School, Thomas Jefferson Club, 
Mrs. Ruth C. Harless, sponsor. 

Stephens City — Stephens City 
High School, Leslie D. Kline Club, 
Mrs. Elsie Hovermale, sponsor. 

Whitmell — Whitmell Farm Life 
School, Whitmell Club, Geraldine 
Martin, sponsor. 

(Continued on page 45) 
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These Virginia School Librarians discussed “The Librarian and the Exceptional Child” during their workshop 


The School Librarian and the Exceptional Child 


by MRS. RUTH C. HARLESS 


held at Madison College, July 3-14, 1950. 


Librarian, Ridgeway High School, Ridgeway 


¢¢ FUST what are your problems 

in serving exceptional chil- 
dren?’’ was asked again and again 
by thirty-one enthusiastic public 
school librarians from all over 
Virginia after they arrived at 
Spotswood Hall on the Madison 
College Campus last summer to 
spend two weeks studying the sub- 
ject, ““The Librarian and the Ex- 
ceptional Child.”’ 

The Librarians had been in- 
formed by Madison College before 
registration, that they would study 
the relation of children’s reading 
interests and their reading levels 
to their general development. 
They had been told that the prob- 
lems of slow-reading children, of 
those whose reading levels are in 
advance of their chronological ages, 
and of children who are excep- 
tional in other ways would be 
considered, but that the individual 
librarian would be permitted to 
decide which particular problem 
within these areas she wished to 
study. 

The workshop was directed by 
Nancy Jane Day, Supervisor of 
Library Services in the South Caro- 
lina Department of Education. 
Specialists in the Madison College 
faculty and Charles W. Dickinson, 
State Supervisor of Libraries, ad- 
dressed the group giving back- 
ground knowledge concerning chil- 
dren—their growth, development, 
interests, and needs. As the group 
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listened, it came to realize more 
deeply that the first concern of the 
twentieth century public school is 
to provide proper guidance for the 
growing individual. The librari- 
ans were reminded that the school 
develops the individual, but it 
must not make of him an individ 
ualist. “The exceptional child must 
be encouraged to take his place 
in a world of average or normal 


people. The demands on the 
school library are great, since the 
modern school encourages each 
pupil to go as fast and as far as 
he can to make his own contribu- 
tion. 


Needs of Unusual Child 


The workshop group decided 
that, from the standpoint of the 
(Continued on page 44) 





Here a group of Virginia school librarians are shown studying the needs of 
exceptional children. Around the table are Mrs. Louise Showman, Mrs. 
Bettie James, Elsie Forrest, Lucy Fitzgerald, Nancy Day who was director of 
the Madison Workshop, Mrs. Dorothy Shipman, and Mrs. Kathryn Wood. 
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Amonucanr 


Education 


Week 


THIRTIETH OBSERVANCE 
November 5-11, 1950 


General Theme 
GOVERNMENT OF, BY, 
AND FOR THE PEOPLE 

Daily Topics 
Sunday, November 5 
Moral and Spiritual Values 
Monday, November 6 
Responsibilities of the Citizens 
Tuesday, November 7 
Meaning of the Ballot 
Wednesday, November 8 
Urgent School Needs 
Thursday, November 9 
Opportunity for All 
Friday, November 10 
Home-School-Community 
Teamwork 
Saturday, November 11 


Freedom's Heritage 


Order your AEW materials from the 
National Education Association, 1201 





Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. | 





Message from American 
Education Week Chairman 
More and more in recent years 
has public attention been fo- 
cused on our schools. This is par- 
ticularly true in Virginia, where 
the schools were a major issue 
in our last gubernatorial cam- 
paign, and where so many con- 
ferences of professional and lay 
persons have been held to dis- 
cuss educational problems. 
American Education Week 
offers a splendid opportunity for 
all phases of public education to 





show the people what is taking 
place in their schools. Knowl- 
edge is understanding, and the 
people have a right to a knowl- 
| edge of their schools. 
| Last year our motto was 
“Help Bring the Schools. to the 
| People.’’ This year may we sup- 
| plement this by adding “Help 
| Bring the People to the 
Schools.”’ 
| W. L. SHUMATE, JR. 


American Education Week Observance 
VEA Public Relations Committee 
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1) Hones How 
One 
Group 
Observed 
American 
Education 


Week 


Back to School for Pop 


by VIRGINIA LEWIS 
Teacher, Culpeper High School, Culpeper 


“School Days, School Days 
Dear Old Golden Rule Days 
Readin’n Ritin’n Rithmetic 
Taught to the tune of 
The Hickory Stick.”’ 


CHOOL Days was the tune 

that many of the patrons of 
Culpeper County High School 
were humming on November 9, 
1949, when the high school Stu- 
dent Council sponsored a ‘‘Back 
to School for Parents’’ program in 
celebration of American Education 
Week. A regular 6-period day was 
scheduled with each teacher meeting 
each class in its regularly sched- 
uled room for a 10-minute period. 
This time was spent by the teacher 
in explaining the purposes, plans 
and activities of each class to the 
parents of the students in that class. 
Parents were given an opportunity 
to ask questions concerning the 
curriculum and school life. At the 
conclusion of the last period, the 
parents and patrons were invited 
to the cafeteria for refreshments 
which were provided by the cafe- 
teria, Home Economic Depart- 
ment, and the PTA. 

Such a ‘‘Back-to-school for Par- 
ents’’ program was an outgrowth 
of much planning on the part of 
the Student Council, the Faculty, 
and the Parent-Teacher Associa- 


tion. Publicity was given the proj- 
ect by means of poster displays 
which were prepared by the Art 
Department, a letter to each patron 
from the Principal, announce- 
ments in civic organization meet- 
ings, announcements in the school 
paper, notices in the local paper, 
and announcements on the radio. 
Students, too, were interested in 
the project. Each one wanted to 
make certain that at least one adult, 
and as many more as possible, an- 
swered to his (the student’s) name 
when the class roll was called. In 
a majority of classes there were 
many more adults present for this 
program than there were students 
present during the day. Such com- 
ments as the following were made 
by students prior to the program; 
‘Miss X, I hope that you'll give 
my ‘pop’ a quiz in Chemistry to- 
morrow night. He ‘raised sand’ 
when he saw my last Chemistry 
grade and he told me how well he 
got along in school when he was 
my age.’’ Student Council mem- 
bers were present to carry on their 
routine work of keeping order in 
the halls, regulating the cafeteria 
lines, and other assignments. Par- 
ents moved very cautiously in 
changing classes as they had been 
warned about the danger of receiv- 


(Continued on page 43) 
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44th Annual Convention 


Virginia Education Association 
Richmond - November 1-3, 1950 


‘Fundamental Education for Successful Living” 





OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


OFFICIAL HEADQUARTERS—Hotel John Marshall. 
REGISTRATION—Auditorium, Hotel John Marshall. 

All persons attending the annual meeting should 
register and receive the official program, badge, and 
other important information. The Registration Booth 
will be open from 8:00 A.M. to 9:00 P.M. on Wed- 
nesday, November 1, and Thursday, November 2; 
from 8:00 A.M. to 6:00 P.M. on Friday, Novem- 
ber 3. 


WHO ARE DELEGATES 


1. Those duly elected to represent local education 
associations on the basis of one for each twenty- 
five members or major fraction thereof. 

2. One representative from each county and city 

school board, members of which have paid dues 

to the Virginia Education Association. 

The president of each local association, ex-officio. 

Each division superintendent of schools, ex-officio. 

Members of the Board of Directors of the Vir- 

ginia Education Association. 


wb Ww 


INSTRUCTIONS TO DELEGATES 


Credentials—Delegates whose certificates of elec- 
tion have been forwarded to Association Headquar- 
ters will be given an official delegate badge by which 
they will be identified. Delegates will also be given 
a complimentary ticket to the dinner to the Delegate 
Assembly, which will be held in the Hotel John 
Marshall, on Thursday, November 2, 6:00 P. M., 
for delegates from Districts E, F, G, H, I, K, and M, 
and on Friday, November 3, 6:00 P. M., for dele- 
gates from Districts A, B, C, D, J, and L. 

Seat Arrangements—Seats will be reserved for 
delegates on the first floor of the John Marshall High 
School Auditorium for all business sessions. Placards 
will indicate the section reserved for each of the thir- 
teen districts of the Virginia Education Association. 
Delegates are required by the constitution to occupy 
seats reserved for them. It is desirable that the dele- 
gates from each local association occupy adjacent seats 
in the section reserved for their districts. All dele- 
gates are requested to be in their seats before the hour 
set for the meeting. 

- Voting and Business Sessions—Each local asso- 
ciation is entitled to one vote for each twenty-five 
members. or major fraction thereof. The superin- 
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tendent of schools and the president of each local 
association are ex-officio delegates and entitled to one 
vote each. Each school board whose members have 
joined the VEA is also entitled to name one delegate. 

Delegates are expected to be in attendance at all 
sessions. 

Voting for President of the Association will be 
conducted by the local associations on a date or dates 
set by each local association between November 10 
and November 20 and results will be announced in 
the Virginia Journal of Education. 

Dinner to Delegate Assembly—Due to inability 
to secure a dining hall large enough for the entire 
Delegate Assembly, the dinner this year will be given 
in two sections as follows: 

Thursday, November 2, 6:00 P. M.—Delegates 

from Districts E, F, G, H, I, K, and M. 

Friday, November 3, 6:00 P. M.—Delegates from 

Districts A, B, C, D, J, and L. 

The program for the dinners will be identical. 
Those who find it impossible to attend on the eve- 
ning scheduled for their District may exchange tickets 
with other delegates. 


Housing 

In order that everyone who desires to attend the 
Convention may be assured of accommodations, the 
John Marshall Hotel and the Richmond Chamber 
of Commerce have agreed to operate a housing bu- 
reau. All requests for reservations should be ad- 
dressed to Virginia Education Association Hous- 
ing Bureau, John Marshall Hotel, Richmond 19, 
Virginia. 

Due to unusually heavy demands for hotel ac- 
commodations, it is necessary that arrangements be 
made to share rooms; two to a room in practically 
all cases and three wherever possible. Only a very 
limited number of single rooms are available. Ap- 
proximately 1,000 rooms have been allotted us—800 
with bath. Please make reservations immediately. 

The Housing Bureau can place you in a tourist 
home if you prefer this to the hotel. 


Important 
All membership dues should be paid or written 
authorization for payment made and delegates 
reported to the VEA Headquarters before Octo- 
ber 14, 
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Tuesday, October 31 








10:00 A.M. 


2:30 P.M. 


8:00 P.M. 


Wednesday, 


Board of Directors, Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, Headquarters Office 
Board of Directors, Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, Headquarters Office 
Department of Superintendents, Hotel 
John Marshall, Roof Garden 


November 1 





9:30 A.M. 


11:00 A.M. 


1:15 P.M. 


1:30 P.M. 


2:30 P.M. 


4:30 P.M. 


8:00 P.M. 


Department of Superintendents, Hotel 

John Marshall, Roof Garden 

Department of Supervisors, Executive 

Committee, Hotel John Marshall, Lee 

Room 

Luncheon, Department of Superin- 

tendents, Hotel John Marshall, Roof 

Garden 

Department of Supervision and Cur- 

riculum Development, Hotel John 

Marshall, Byrd-Lee Room 

Department of Supervisors, Group 
Meetings 

Group 1, Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A 

Group 2, Hotel John Marshall, Monroe 
Room 

Group 3, Hotel John Marshall, Lee 
Room 

Executive Board, Department of Sec- 

ondary School Principals, Hotel John 

Marshall, Byrd Room 

FIRST GENERAL SESSION OF 

DELEGATE ASSEMBLY, John Mar- 

shall High School Auditorium 


Thursday, November 2 





7:30 A.M. 


9:00-11:00 


Peabody Alumni Breakfast, Ewart’s 
Cafeteria, Blue Room 

University of Virginia Alumni, Break- 
fast, Hotel John Marshall, Washington 
Room 

A.M. Executive Board, Department of 
Elementary School Principals, Hotel 
John Marshall, Parlor A 

Department of Secondary School 
Principals, WRNL Auditorium, 111 
North Fourth Street 

Department of Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, Hotel John 
Marshall, Roof Garden 

Department of Teacher Education, 
Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 
Department of Visiting Teachers, 
Hotel Richmond, Winter Garden 


10:00 A.M. Virginia Association of School Trus- 


tees, Hotel John Marshall, Marshall 


Room 


10:30-11:00 A.M. Department of Elementary 





Principals, Hotel John Marshall, Par- 
lor A 
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SCHEDULE OF MEETINGS 


11:00 A.M. 


12:30 P.M. 


1:00 P.M. 


2:00 P.M. 


2:30 P.M. 





SECOND GENERAL SESSION OF 
DELEGATE ASSEMBLY, John Mar- 
shall High School Auditorium 
Luncheon, Department of Elementary 
School Principals, Hotel John Mar- 
shall, Roof Garden 

Luncheon, Junior High School Princi- 
pals, Wright’s Town House, Crystal 
Room, 513 East Grace Street 
Luncheon, Phi Delta Kappa, Hotel 
King Carter, Stonewall Jackson Room 
Luncheon, Executive Board, Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, Hote! 


John Marshall, Parlor A 


Luncheon, Department of Visiting 
Teachers, Hotel Richmond, Winter 
Garden 


Luncheon, Virginia Association of 
School Trustees, Hotel John Marshall, 
Marshall Room 

Department of Secondary School 
Principals, WRNL Auditorium, 111 
North Fourth Street 

Department of Teacher Education, 
Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 
Retired Teachers Section, Second Bap- 
tist Educational Building, 7 West 
Franklin Street 

Virginia Association of School Trus- 
tees, Hotel John Marshall, Marshall 
Room 


2:30-4:00 P.M. Department of Supervision and 


Curriculum Development, Hotel John 


Marshall, Roof Garden 


3:00-5:00 P.M. Tea, Longwood College Alumnae, 


4:00 P.M. 


6:00 P.M. 


7:00 P.M. 


7:30 P.M. 
8:15 P.M. 


Hotel John Marshall, Monroe Room 
Tea, Madison College Alumnae, Hotel 
John Marshall, Byrd Room 

Music Section, Board of Control, Hotel 
Jefferson, Randolph Room 

Dinner for Delegates from Districts E, 
F, G, H, I, K, and M, Hotel John Mar- 
shall, Roof Garden 

Executive Committee, Virginia Voca- 
tional Association, Hotel John Mar- 
shall, Lee Room 

Executive Committee, Classical Section, 
Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A 

THIRD GENERAL SESSION OF 
DELEGATE ASSEMBLY, John Mar- 
shall High School Auditorium 


Friday, November 3 





7:30 A.M. NEA Breakfast, Ewart’s Cafeteria, Blue 


Room 


8:00-10:30 A.M. Coffee, Richmond Beta Chapter, 


Delta Kappa Gamma, Wright's Town 
House, Crystal Room, 513 East Grace 
Street 
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9:00 A.M. 


9:30 A.M. 


10:00 A.M. 


10:30 A.M. 


11:30 A.M. 


Dutch Treat Breakfast, Art Section, 
Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 
John Marshall High School Auditorium 
Home Economics Section, Hote! Rich- 
mond, Winter Garden 
Mathematics Section, Exhibits, 
WRNL Auditorium, 111 North Fourth 
Street 
Music Section, District Chairmen, Hotel 
Jefferson, Randolph Room 
Speech and Drama Section, Group 
Meetings 

Elementary Section, Hotel Jefferson, 
Monticello Room 
High School Section, Hotel Jefferson, 


Library 
College Section, Hotel Jefferson, West 
Parlor 
Social Studies Section, State Highway 
Department Auditorium, 1221 East 
Broad Street 
Business Education Section, Hotel 


John Marshall, Marshall Room 
Distributive Education Section, Hotel 
John Marshall, Lee Room 

Industrial Arts Section, Hotel John 
Marshall, Washington-Byrd Room 
Mathematics Section, \WRNL Audito- 
rium, 111 North Fourth Street 

Music Section, Hotel Jefferson, Flemish 
Room 

School Food Service Association, 
State Library Auditorium, Capitol 
Street, between 11th and 12th Streets 
School Secretaries Section, Executive 
Board, Hotel King Carter, Sample 
Room 

Trade and Industry Section, Hotel 
John Marshall, Washington-Byrd 
Room 

Classical Section, 
Richmond Room 
School Librarians Section, 
Room 

Virginia Council of Administrative 
Women, Board of Directors, Ewart's 
Cafeteria, Monticello Room 


Hotel Richmond, 


Monroe 


12:00-1:30 P.M. Luncheon, Department of Class- 


12:15 P.M. 


12:30 P.M. 
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room Teachers, Hote! John Marshall, 
Roof Garden 

Luncheon, 
tion, Hotel John Marshall, Marshall 
Room 


Luncheon, Music Section, Hotel Jeffer- 


son, Ball Room 


Luncheon, School Librarians Section, 


Wright’s Town House, Crystal Room, 
513 East Grace Street 

Luncheon, Virginia Council of Admin- 
istrative Women in Education, Ewart's 
Cafeteria, Monticello Room 
Luncheon, Virginia Geographical So- 


Business Education Sec- 


1:00 P.M. 


1:30 P.M. 


2:00 P.M. 


2:30 P.M. 


3:00 P.M. 


4:00 P.M. 


6:00 P.M. 


8:15 P.M. 





ciety, Ewart’s Cafeteria, Pioneer Room 
Luncheon, School Secretaries Section, 
Hotel King Carter, Stonewall Jackson 
Room 

Luncheon, Classical Section, 
Richmond, Richmond Room 


Virginia Vocational Association, Hotel 
John Marshall, Roof Garden 
Art Section, Miller & Rhoads, Old Do- 
minion Room, 7th Floor 
English Section, John Marshall High 
School Auditorium 
Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation Section, Hotel Richmond, Win- 
ter Garden 
Mathematics Section, WRNL Audito- 
rium, 111 North Fourth Street 
Music Section, Group Meetings 
Band and Orchestra Section, Hotel 
Jefferson, Washington Room 
Vocal Section, Hotel Jefferson, Mon- 
ticello Room 
Elementary Section, Hotel Jefferson, 
Flemish Room 
Piano Teachers Section, Hotel Jeffer- 
son, Randolph Room 
College Section, Hotel Jefferson, Li- 
brary 
Secondary Science Section, Hotel John 
Marshall, Lee Room 
Social Studies Section, State Highway 
Department Auditorium, 1221 East 
Broad Street 
Special Education Section, Hotel John 
Marshall, Byrd Room 
Speech and Drama Section, Hotel 
John Marshall, Monroe Room 


Teaching Materials Section, St. Paul’s 
Church Building, Ninth Street, between 
Grace and Franklin Streets 
Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation Section, Group Meetings 
Elementary Section, Hotel Richmond, 
Winter Garden 
Secondary Section, 
Richmond Room 
Reception, Miller 
Room, Fifth Floor 
Dinner for Delegates from Districts A, 
B, C, D, J, and L 
FOURTH GENERAL ‘SESSION OF 
DELEGATE ASSEMBLY, John Mar- 
shall High School Auditorium 


Hotel 


Hotel Richmond, 


% Rhoads Tea 


Saturday, November 4 





10:00 A.M. Modern Language Section, Hotel John 


1:00 P.M. 


Marshall, Washington-Byrd Rooms 
Luncheon, Modern Language Section, 
Hotel John Marshall, Marshall Room 


Headquarters: 
Madison College Alumnae, Hotel John Marshall. 
University of Virginia, Hotel John Marshall 
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The Norview High School Band, of Norfolk Coun- 
ty, under the direction of W. Clyde Duvall, Jr., will 
perform at the Thursday evening session of the con- 
vention. This is one of the high ranking bands in 
Virginia. It now numbers 80 pieces with a well 
balanced instrumentation, and has grown consistently 
and rapidly under Conductor Duvall until it is now 
able to play Grade VI music in addition to its out- 
standing work as a marching unit. 

The band will play ““Americans We’’, “Autumn 
Serenade’, “‘Euryanthe Overture’, “‘Sequoia’’, and 
‘“‘Be-Bop Session’’. 

The Virginia Education Association is indebted 
to W. E. Campbell, Principal of Norview High School, 
and Superintendent E. W. Chittum of the Norfolk 
County Schools, as well as to Mr. Duvall and his 
band for this contribution to the VEA program. 

The Chorus of the Virginia Music Camp will 
sing again this year at the final session on Friday 
evening, following their fine performance at last year’s 


BAND AND CHORUS PERFORM AT CONVENTION 


convention. The Chorus is made up of boys and 
gitls from almost every section of Virginia, who will 
be rehearsing all day preceding that of the concert. 

This is a product of camp activities conducted this 
summer at Massanetta Springs during the week of 
June 26-July 2 by Dr. Harry Robert Wilson. 

The Chorus will render a Negro spiritual, ‘“Go 
Tell It On the Mountain’’, and a German folk song, 
‘“Kathryn’s Wedding Day.’’ They will also sing 
‘Heavenly Light’, “‘Let All the Nations Praise the 
Lord’, ‘Clancy Lowered the Boom”’, and ‘Skip to 
My Lou.” 

Miss Florence Booker will conduct this chorus. She 
is an instructor of vocal music at the Washington and 
Lee High School in Arlington. 

Music for the convention has been arranged by 
Wendell Sanderson, Executive Secretary and Editor 
of Notes, Virginia Music Educators Association. Mr. 
Sanderson is also Director of Music for the Rich- 
mond City Schools. 


THE CONVENTION EXHIBIT 


All exhibit booths are located in the Hotel John 
Marshall and the John Marshall High School Audi- 
torium Lobby. Visit them. 

Below is a list of exhibitors arranged according 
to the number of exhibit space to be occupied: 
Booth No. 

1-3 Virginia School Equipment Co., Inc. 

4—5 Virginia Hospital Service Association 

6 The C. & P. Telephone Co. of Virginia 
Motion Picture Supply Company 
8 West Disinfecting Co. 
9 McCormick-Mathers Publishing Co. 
10 A.D. Whitney Co., Inc. 
J. L. Edwards, Jr. 
13 D.C. Heath and Company 
14 McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
15 The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc. 
16 Silver Burdett Company 
17 The L. W. Singer Co., Inc. 
18 Houghton Mifflin Company 
19 Southern Athletic Supply Co. 
20 L. G. Balfour Co. Products 


21 American School Equipment Co., Inc. 

22 Miultigraph Sales Agency 

23 F. E. Compton and Company 

24 Naval Recruiting Service 

25 Brisk Waterproofing Co., Inc. 

26 Capitol Film & Radio Co., Inc. 
27-28 Rand McNally & Company 


29 Scott, Foresman and Company 
30 American Book Company 

J. H. Pence Company 

37 The Macmillan Company 

38 Webster Publishing Company 
Richmond Office Supply Co. 

41 Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
42 J. M. Stackhouse Company 

43 The Fitch Dustdown Company 
44 Charles Scribner’s Sons 
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Booth No. 
45 Ginn and Company 

Stage National School Supply Co., Inc. 
Lobby 

A-E Flowers School Equipment Co., Inc. 
The World Book Encyclopedia 
The Zaner-Bloser Company 
Binney & Smith Company 
J. B. Lippincott Company 
The C. B. Dolge Company 
Myers and Company 
Row, Peterson % Company 
Lyons and Carnahan 
Washington National Insurance Co. 
Allyn and Bacon 
Doubleday & Co., Inc. 
Laidlaw Brothers, Inc. 
W. C. Locker 
The F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
National Forum, Inc. 
The Gregg Publishing Co. 
South-Western Publishing Co. 
World Book Company 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 
Mezzanine 

M-1 Science Research Associates 
- Childcraft 
C. C. Birchard & Co. 
Investors Diversified Services 
The Continental Press 
Harlow Publishing Corp. 
The Economy Company 
The Dietz Press, Inc. 


MESS CH nrRPOVOZZOALHLON 


SEEEEES 
COND Vb Wh 


John Marshall High School 


Auditorium Lobby 
Richmond Chapter, American Cancer Society 
Pamunkey Reservation Pottery Exhibit 
Bioscope Manufacturing Company 
Modern Talking Picture Services, Inc. 








Governor John Stewart Battle 


CONVENTION 
PROGRAM 


THE DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 
OPENING GENERAL SESSION 


Wednesday, November 1 


8:00 P. M., John Marshall High School Audito- 
rium 

Presiding, W. A. Early, President, Virginia Educa- 
tion Association 

Invocation 

Memorial Service, Lucy Mason Holt, Chairman, 
Necrology Committee 

Address—‘What Do You Think’’?—Dowell J. 
Howard, State Superintendent of Public Instruction 








W. A. Early Robert F. Williams 
President Executive Secretary 
Virginia Education EA 
Association 
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Address—W. A. Early, President, Virginia Educa- 
tion Association 

Report—Robert F. Williams, Executive Secretary, 
Virginia Education Association 

Minutes of 1949 Delegate Assembly 

Report of Auditing Committee, H. A. McKann, 
Chairman 

Report of Treasurer, J. Irving Brooks 

Report of Budget Committee, Charles L. Jennings, 


Chairman 
Report of Board of Trustees, Joseph E. Healy, Chair- 
man 


Thursday, November 2 





9:00 A. M., Meetings of Departments 
(Detailed programs on pages 27-34) 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday, November 2 


11:00 A. M., John Marshall High School Audito- 
rium 
Presiding, W. A. Early, President, Virginia Educa- 
tion Association 





Invocation 
Adoption of Program of Action for 1950-51 
Presentation and Discussion of Committee Recom- 
mendations: 
Citizenship Committee, Ethel Nash, Chairman 
Constitution Committee, Dr. Francis G. Lank- 
ford, Jr., Chairman 


Federal Legislative Committee, Lillian M. John- 
son, Chairman 

Journal Committee, Mrs. Mary H. Creasy, Chair- 
man 

Legislative Committee, W. A. Early, Chairman 

Professional Standards Committee, H. I. Willett, 
Chairman 

Public Relations Committee, Alonza B. Haga, 
Chairman 

Retirement Committee, J. J. Brewbaker, Chairman 

Sick Leave Committee, Louise Luxford, Chairman 

Tenure Committee, Vernon Newman, Chairman 

Time and Place Committee, C. F. Starnes, Chair- 
man 

Welfare Committee, H. L. Sulfridge, Chairman 


2:00 P. M., Meetings of Departments 
(Detailed programs on pages 27-34) 

6:00 P. M., Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 

Dinner for Delegates from Districts E, F, G, H, I, 
K, and M 

Presiding, W. A. Early, President, Virginia Educa- 
tion Association 

Invocation 

Dinner 

Welcome by the Honorable T. Nelson Parker, Mayor, 
City of Richmond 
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Introduction of Distinguished Guests 
Music 
Benediction 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday, November 2 
8:15 P. M., John Marshall High School Audito- 


rium 


Presiding, W. A. Early, President, Virginia Educa- 
tion Association 





Invocation 
Music—Norview High School Band, W. Clyde Du- 
vall, Jr., Conductor 


Presentation of Life Membership Awards 


Address—-T he Honorable John Stewart Battle, Gov- 
ernor of Virginia 
Address 


Friday, November 3 





7:30 A. M., Ewart’s Cafeteria, Blue Room 

NEA Breakfast 

Presiding, Mary V. DeLong, State NEA Director 

9:00 A. M., Meetings of Departments and Sections 
(Detailed programs on pages 27-40) 

2:00 P.M., Meetings of Departments and Sections 
(Detailed programs on pages 27-40) 


4:00 P. M., Reception, Miller & Rhoads Tea Room 
For Those Attending Convention 


Given by Miller & Rhoads, with the assistance 
of the League of Richmond Teachers 


6:00 P. M., Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 


Dinner for Delegates from Districts A, B, C, D, J, 
and L 


Program identical with that given for Thursday 
dinner 


FINAL GENERAL SESSION 


Friday, November 3 





8:15 P. M., John Marshall High School Audito- 


rium 

Presiding, W. A. Early, President, Virginia Educa- 
tion Association 

invocation 

Viusic—Chorus of the Virginia Music Camp, Flor- 
ence Booker, Conductor 


resentation of Distinguished Service Award to 
School Board Member 


\ddress—‘‘The NEA and You in Action’’—Dr. 


Corma A. Mowrey, President, National Education 
Association 


\ddress 


‘eport of Resolutions Committee, Hugh K. Cassell, 
Chairman 


eport of Credentials Committee, W. W. Rich, Jr., 
Chairman 


djournment 
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Dowell J. Howard 
State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 


T. Nelson Parker 
Mayor 
City of Richmond 


Meetings of Departments 


DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
Thursday, November 2 


1:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A 
Luncheon, Board of Directors 


Friday, November 3 
9:00-10:15 A. M., John Marshall High School Au- 


ditorium 

Presiding, H. H. Walker, President 
Business Meeting 
Report of Delegates: 

Alice Moore Armstrong 

Lilian Butt 

Leila Stalker 

L. Eunice Lindsay 













































































Corma A. Mowrey 
President 
National Education Association 





10:30-11:30 A.M., Introduction of Speaker, Robert 
F. Williams, Executive Secretary, VEA 

MAKING A PROFESSION OF TEACHING, Dr. Lindley 
J. Stiles, Dean, Department of Education, Univer- 
sity of Virginia, Charlottesville 

12:00-1:30 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Roof Gar- 

den 

Luncheon— (All Sections have been invited to attend 

and to present their afternoon speakers) 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 


Thursday, November 2 


9:00 A.M., Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A 

Advisory Board Meeting 

10:30-11:00 A.M., Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A 

Business Meeting 

12:30-2:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Roof Gar- 

den 

Presiding, Harriet L. Simpson, President 

Program Chairman, Garfield Shafer, Jr. 

Luncheon— (Special guests, Department of Super- 
visors ) ; 

SCIENCE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, Dr. R. 
Will Burnett, Professor of Education, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 

2:30-4:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Roof Gar- 

den 

Elementary Principals are invited to panel discussion 
with the Department of Supervisors, as well as all 
other sessions of this Department. 





DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 


Wednesday, November | 


4:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Byrd Room 
Board of Directors 


Thursday, November 2 


9:00 A.M., WRNL Auditorium, 111 North Fourth 
Street 

Presiding, W. E. Campbell, President 

THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE PRINCIPAL IN IM- 
PROVING INSTRUCTION AND IN DEVELOPING THE 
CURRICULUM, Dr. Stephen M. Corey, Director, 
Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experi- 
mentation, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y. 

OVERVIEW OF SECONDARY EDUCATION IN VIRGINIA, 
Thomas T. Hamilton, Director of Secondary 
Education, State Department of Education, Rich- 
mond 

2:00 P.M., WRNL Auditorium, 111 North Fourth 

Street 

Wuy DID THE THREE WESTERN OCCUPYING Pow- 
ERS WANT TO REORGANIZE GERMAN PUBLIC 
EDUCATION AT THE CONCLUSION OF WORLD 
WAR II?, Dr. R. R. Vance, Director, Division of 
Public High Schools, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Nashville, Tennessee 

Business Meeting 








DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENTS 
Tuesday, October 31 





8:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 

Presiding, W. A. Vaughan, President 

Theme: Meeting the Educational Needs of All Chil- 

dren 

General Topic: ‘‘Next Steps in Achieving Equaliza- 

tion of Educational Opportunity Among the 
School Divisions of the State’’ 

1. PRESENT STATUS OF EQUALIZATION AMONG 
THE DIVISIONS, Robert F. Williams, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Virginia Education Association, 
Richmond 

2. CHANGES NEEDED IN METHODS OF DISTRIBUT- 
ING STATE FUNDS TO THE LOCALITIES, Wil- 
liam B. Speck, Field Secretary, League of Vir- 
ginia Counties, Charlottesville 

3. LEGISLATION NEEDED TO INSURE EQUALIZA- 
TION OF EFFORT AMONG THE DIVISIONS, Dr. 
William H. Stauffer, Director of Research, Vir- 
ginia State Chamber of Commerce, Richmond 

Discussion 

REPORT ON COOPERATIVE STUDY OF PROBLEMS IN 

SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION, Dr. A. M. Jarman, 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville 


Wednesday, November | 


9:30 A.M., Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 
Presiding, D. D. Forrest, Vice-President 
Panel: A MINIMUM FOUNDATION PROGRAM OF 

ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 

FOR VIRGINIA, F. E. DeHaven, Moderator; Su- 

perintendent, Radford City Schools 

Introducing the Topic: 

Dr. Lindley J. Stiles, Dean, Department of Edu- 
cation, University of Virginia, Charlottesville 

Dr. Dowell J. Howard, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Richmond 

Dr. Raymond B. Pinchbeck, Dean, University 
of Richmond, Richmond 

Interrogators: 

Lloyd C. Bird, Vice-Chairman of Legislative 
Commission on a Minimum Foundation Pro- 
gram of Public Education in Virginia 

Parke Rouse, Director of Public Relations, Vir- 
ginia State Chamber of Commerce, Richmond 

Frank Louthan, Executive Secretary, Virginia 
Manufacturers Association, Richmond 

M. L. Carper, Superintendent, Martinsville City 
Schools 

H. K. Cassell, Superintendent, Augusta County 
Schools 

Discussion 
MAINTAINING STANDARDS WHILE MEETING THE 
EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF ALL CHILDREN, H. I. 
Willett, Superintendent, Richmond City Schools 
Business Session: 
Report of Secretary-Treasurer, J. B. VanPelt 
Report of Committee on Resolutions, A. B. Haga, 
Chairman 
Report of Committee on Nominations, T. C. Wil- 
liams, Chairman 
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Welcome to Richmond 


and Miller & Rhoads! 








We know you'll like the 
many innovations 


we've added for your 





shopping convenience 





From the ground up we’ve made many changes we 
know you will like. Be sure to see them all! In 
the Basement, our new Coffee Shoppe for a quick 
light luncheon and fountain refreshments from 
11 a.m. to 5:30! On the second floor, our beau- 
tiful new Virginia Room of designer fashions, and 
our new Bride’s Shop! Then on up to the third 
floor where our wonderful new Budget Shops bring 
you the finest in fashions and accessories at a 
price! Up to the fourth for our spacious new 
Furniture Center. And last, but not least, to the 
fifth where a charming Gift Shop invites browsing 
while you’re waiting for your luncheon partner for 
the Tea Room. See them all . . . you'll agree that 
“THE Shopping Center’ is now, more than ever, 


the South’s most complete, most convenient depart- 
Miller x Khoads ment store! 
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1:15 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 

Luncheon 

Address—The Honorable John S. Battle, Governor 
of Virginia 

THE SUPERINTENDENT'S ROLE IN MEETING THE 
EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF ALL CHILDREN, Dr. 
Stephen M. Corey, Director, Horace Mann-Lincoln 
Institute of School Experimentation, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS 


(The Association of Supervision and Curriculum 
Development) 


Wednesday, November | 


11:00 A.M., Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 
Executive Committee 
1:30 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Byrd-Lee Room 
President, Gladys Charlton 
Presiding, Davis Y. Paschall, Director of Elemen- 
tary Education, State Department of Education, 
Richmond 
Background Lecture—DEVELOPING FUNDAMENTAL 
EDUCATION IN A SCIENTIFIC WORLD, Dr. R. Will 
Burnett, Professor of Education, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
2:30-4:30 P.M., Discussion Groups 
General Topic—THE SUPERVISOR'S PART IN DEVEL- 
OPING FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION IN A SCIEN- 
TIFIC WORLD 
1. Leader—Dr. Howard Holland, Department of 
Education, College of William and Mary, Wil- 
liamsburg—Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A 
Recorder—Beatrice Bland, Supervisor, Rocking- 
ham County 
2. Leader—Dr. Earle Boggs, Department of Educa- 
tion, University of Virginia, Charlottesville— 
Hotel John Marshall, Monroe Room 
Recorder—Artley O. Hutton, Director of Instruc- 
tion, Charlottesville 
3. Leader—D. C. Beery, Director of Secondary Edu- 
cation, Norfolk City Schools—Hotel John 
Marshall, Lee Room 
Recorder—Mrs. Leslie Fox Keyser, Supervisor, 
Rappahannock-Warren Counties 


Thursday, November 2 


9:00-11:00 A.M., Hotel John Marshall, Roof Gar- 
den 
Business Session 
12:30 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 
Luncheon— (Supervisors are invited to attend lunch- 
eon of Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals) 
2:30-4:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Roof Gar- 
den 
Presiding, H. I. Willett, Superintendent of Schools, 
Richmond City 
Panel Discussion: USING WHAT WE KNOW ABOUT 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT IN FUNDAMENTAL 
EDUCATION 
George Oliver, Moderator; School of Education, 
College of William and Mary, Williamsburg 
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Dr. R. Will Burnett, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 

Dr. Lindley J. Stiles, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Charlottesville 


DEPARTMENT OF TEACHER EDUCATION 
Thursday, November 2 


9:00-11:00 A.M., Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 

Presiding, Dr. Homer Howard, President 

Program Chairman, R. J. Poindexter 

Reports from Colleges 

Review of Spring meeting at Radford 

Report of Committee on Graduate Program 

2:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 

SELECTING AND SECURING PROSPECTIVE ELEMEN- 
TARY TEACHERS FROM PRESENT COLLEGE EN- 
ROLLMENTS, Dr. Lindley J. Stiles, Discussion 
Leader; Dean, Department of Education, Univer- 
sity of Virginia, Charlottesville 





DEPARTMENT OF VISITING TEACHERS 
Thursday, November 2 


9:00-11:00 A.M., Hotel Richmond, Winter Garden 

Presiding, R. L. Rosenbaum, President 

Business Session 

1:00 P.M., Hotel Richmond, Winter Garden 

Luncheon 

Speaker—Dr. Howard A. Lane, Professor of Edu- 
cation, New York University, New York, N. Y. 





VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
TRUSTEES 


Thursday, November 2 


10:00 A.M., Hotel John Marshall, Marshall Room 

Presiding, Edwin T. Coulbourn, President 

Business Session 

1:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Marshall Room 

Luncheon 

Remarks—Honorable John S. Battle, Governor of 
Virginia 

2:30 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Marshall Room 

THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE SCHOOL TRUSTEE IN 
IMPROVING INSTRUCTION AND IN DEVELOPING 
THE CURRICULUM, Dr. Stephen M. Corey, Direc- 
tor, Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Ex- 
perimentation, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 


sity, New York, N. Y. 





VIRGINIA VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Thursday, November 2 
7:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 
Executive Committee Meeting 
Friday, November 3 
2:00-4:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Roof Gar- 


den 
Presiding, Carrie S. Vaughan, President 
America 
Recognition of a Distinguished Member 
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I suppose every teacher feels the same challenge I do looking at a 
new class. This is not just a sea of faces confronting me, but thirty 
distinct personalities each with his or her individual needs . . . and 
it’s my job to discover what they are. An important part of that job, 
I know, is understanding the health and nutrition habits of each one 
of these boys and girls. That’s why one of the first things I do each 
year as part of our nutrition education program is to find out how 
each child’s eating habits can be improved. Helping these youngsters 
make health gains is one of my job’s greatest satisfactions. 


This teacher is typical of many from every state in the Union 
who write General Mills requesting food survey forms or nutrition 
education materials. Every year more and more teachers are real- 
izing what a great contribution they can make toward im- 
proving the health of America’s children by integrating 
nutrition studies into their curriculums. If you would 
like help in this important work, why not let us pro- 
vide you with materials, plans and guidance for a 
complete nutrition education program. Write today 
to: Education Section, Dept. of Public Services, 

General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 








RECORD OF A COUNTY 


Emphasis on nutrition in the 
schools of this typical Midwest 
county resulted in the following im- 
provement. 


NUMBER GOOD POOR 
SURVEYED DIETS DIETS 


1948 || 1,082 | 34% | 37% 
1950 | 859 | 48% | 24% 














14% more children reporting good diets! 


Copyright 1950, General Mills, law 








Speakers and Leaders 


at Meetings of 


Departments and 


Sections John o. Beattie 


Northwestern University 
Music Section 


Dr. Pierre Brodin Floyde E. Brooker Dr. R. Will Burnett 
Director, Lycee Francais U.S. Office of Education University of Illinois 
Modern Language Teaching Materials Elementary School Principals 
Section Section and Supervisors 


Dr. Stephen M. Corey Dr. Julio del Toro Marguerite V. Hood 

Columbia University University of Michigan University of Michigan 
Secondary School Principals, Modern Language Music Section 
Superintendents, and Trustees Section 
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Dr. Howard A. Lane Paul S. Lomax Frank G. Louthan 


New York University New York University Virginia Manufacturers Association 
Visiting Teachers Business Education Department of Superintendents 
and Art Section Section 




















Mrs. Rosa Loving Norbert G. Mudd W. W. Rankin 


State Department of Education Richmond Professional Institute Duke University 
Home Economics Home Economics Mathematics Section 
Section Section 














Gen. W. S. Rumbough Dr. William H. Stauffer Lindley J. Stiles 
Falls Church High School Virginia State Chamber of Commerce University of Virginia 
Mathematics Section Department of Superintendents Classroom Teachers, Superintendents 


Supervisors Teacher Education, 
and Health Section 
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Special Music—Members of John Marshall High 
School Choir, Richmond, Directed by Charles 
Troxell 

Panel Discussion: WVALUES IN VOCATIONAL EDU- 

CATION IN VIRGINIA 
Chairman—Dr. Walter S. Newman, President, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg 
Members: 
John J. Brewbaker, Superintendent, Norfolk 
City Schools 
J. J. Kelley, Superintendent, Wise County 
Schools 
R. L. Lacy, Superintendent, Halifax County 
Schools 
John D. Meade, Superintendent, Petersburg 
City Schools 
W. A. Scarborough, Superintendent, Dinwid- 
die County Schools 
Business Session 


Meetings of Sections 


ART SECTION 
Thursday, November 2-Friday, November 3 


State Art Exhibit, Miller & Rhoads, Old Dominion 
Room, 7th Floor 


Richmond Day at the exhibit will be Thurs- 
day, November 2. At this time pupils, teachers, 
visitors, and Richmonders will be given an op- 
portunity to see the Art Exhibit. Children from 
the Richmond Schools will demonstrate various 
art media throughout the day. 





Friday, November 3 


9:00 A.M., Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A 
Presiding, Mrs. Eleanor Peacock King, President 
Program Chairman, Mrs. Catherine Baldock 
Registration 
Dutch Treat Breakfast— ($1.00) 
Business Meeting and Reports from Districts 
2:00 P.M., Miller & Rhoads, Old Dominion Room, 
7th Floor 
State Art Exhibit 
2:30 P.M., Miller & Rhoads, Old Dominion Room, 
7th Floor 
THE UNIQUE CONTRIBUTION OF ART TO EDUCA- 
TION, Dr. Howard A. Lane, School of Education, 
New York University, New York, N. Y. 





BUSINESS EDUCATION SECTION 


(Virginia Business Education Association) 
Friday, November 3 


10:00 A.M., Hotel John Marshall, Marshall Room 

Presiding, Ernest G. Baxa, President 

RESUME OF BUSINESS EDUCATION IN VIRGINIA, A. 
L. Walker, State Supervisor, Business Education 
Service 

Business Meeting 
Election of Officers 

12:15 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Marshall Room 

Luncheon 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION FOR SUCCESSFUL LIVING, 
Dr, Paul S. Lomax, Professor of Education, New 
York University, New York, N. Y. 


CLASSICAL SECTION 


(Classical Association of Virginia) 
Thursday, November 2 


7:30 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A 
Executive Committee 


Friday, November 3 


10:30 A.M., Hotel Richmond, Richmond Room 

Presiding, Arthur F. Stocker, President 

Committee on Arrangements, Mary Frances Gray, 
Chairman 

Business Session 

LINGUISTIC AFFINITIES OF GREEK AND LATIN, Pro- 
fessor Guy R. Vowles, Davidson College, David- 
son, North Carolina 

Illustrated Talk—Recent Archaelogical Discoveries in 
and about the City of Rome, Professor Mary J. 
Pearl, Dean, Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar 

1:30 P.M., Hotel Richmond, Richmond Room 

Luncheon 








DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION SECTION 
Friday, November 3 


10:00 A.M., Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 

Presiding, Marcella Trottnow, President 

Panel Discussion: HOW PRESENT TRENDS IN RE- 
TAILING AFFECT DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION IN 
YOUR COMMUNITY 





ENGLISH SECTION 
(The Virginia Association of Teachers of English) 


Friday, November 3 


2:00 P.M., John Marshall High School Auditorium 

Presiding, Rosa H. Henderson, President 

Speaker—Vincil C. Coulter, Professor Emeritus of 
English, University of Wyoming 





HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION SECTION 
(Virginia Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation) 


Friday, November 3 


2:00-3:00 P.M., Hotel Richmond, Winter Garden 

Presiding, Harry Martin, Chairman, Program Com- 
mittee 

Arrangements, Dr. Harold K. Jack 

Opening of Conference, Mildred P. Stewart, President 

BETTER HEALTH THROUGH PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
Dr. Lindley J. Stiles, Dean, Department of Educa- 
tion, University of Virginia, Charlottesville 

3:15-4:30 P.M., Sectional Meetings 

Elementary Section, Hotel Richmond, Winter Gar- 
den 

Presiding, A. O. Hutton, Supervisor of Instruction, 
Charlottesville 
Demonstration: The Techniques of Teaching 

Health Through Activities 
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products 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Fingerpainting With PRANG Powder Tempera. 


The easy, quick, colorful results obtained by fingerpainting with PRANG Powder 
Tempera has made this a popular pastime for both children and adults. 

And PRANG Powder Tempera is the ideal medium! Just mix with PRANG 
Tempera Mixer No. 1965 and you have a perfect finger paint. PRANG Powder 
Tempera is brilliant in color, fine in texture and blends beautifully. ‘There are many 
fascinating uses for this inexpensive Powder ‘Tempera besides Finger Painting, such 
as Posters, Free Expression, Craft Work 
and Murals. 


PRANG WATER COLORS 


The first school water colors and still the best! 
Brilliant, live singing colors fully transparent 
with matchless blendirg qualities. The ideal me- 
dium for the study of color harmony and other 
stimulating techniques. 


PRANG CRAYONEX 


The most versatile of all drawing and coloring crayons. You 
can build a fascinating art and activity program for the entire 
year around this many-purpose color medium. Works equally 
well om paper, wood and fabric. 


KINDOGRAPH CRAYONS 


The approved crayon for pre-school, kindergartens, and pri- 
mary groups. The large sticks are easy for children to grasp. 
Encourages large bold strokes for more free expression work! 





Box 1177. Richmond, Va. 











Panel Discussion: Health Instruction in the Class- 
room 
Moderator—Florence Buford, Principal, Clark Ele- 
mentary School, Charlottesville 
Secondary Section, Hotel Richmond, Richmond 
Room 
Presiding, Harry Paxson, Norfolk County 
THE VALUE OF CO-RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES IN 
THE PROGRAM, Dr. J. Lindley Stiles, Dean, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Charlottesville 
Panel Discussion on Co-Recreational Activities 
Moderator—G. L. Quirk, State Department of Edu- 


cation 


HOME ECONOMICS SECTION 
Friday, November 3 


9:00 A.M., Hotel Richmond, Winter Garden 

Presiding, Mrs. Frances Gee, President 

Program Chairman, Evelyn Cole Simpson 

Business Meeting 

Lecture-Demonstration: IMPROVING THE HOME 
‘THROUGH WISE SELECTION AND USE OF HOME 
FURNISHINGS, Norbert G. Rudd, Interior Decora- 
tor and Instructor, Richmond Professional Insti- 
tute of the College of William and Mary, Rich- 
mond 

Panel Discussion: USING EFFECTIVE TECHNIQUES 
IN THE TEACHING OF HOME IMPROVEMENT, 
Mrs. Rosa G. Loving, Leader; State Department of 
Education, Supervisor, Home Economics Educa- 
tion, Richmond 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS SECTION 
Friday, November 3 


10:00 A.M., Hotel John Marshall, Washington- 
Byrd Room 

President, Cecil H. Erickson 

Joint meeting with Trade and Industry Section 


MATHEMATICS SECTION 
Friday, November 3 


9:00 A.M., WRNL Auditorium, 111 North Fourth 
Street 
Exhibits, Norfolk City Junior and Senior High 
Schools 
10:00 A.M., WRNL Auditorium, 111 North Fourth 
Street 
Presiding, Allene Archer, Chairman 
ARITHMETIC, ALGEBRA, AND GEOMETRY—EACH AS 
AN AID TO THE STUDY OF THE OTHERS, Profes- 
sor W. W. Rankin, Duke University, Durham, 
North Carolina 
Business Meeting 
12:00-1:30 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Roof Gar- 
den 
Luncheon with Department of Classroom Teachers 
(Write H. H. Walker, Lane High School, Char- 
lottesville, Va., for reservations) 
2:00 P.M., WRNL Auditorium, 111 North Fourth 
Street 
Panel Discussion: TECHNIQUES IN TEACHING 
FRACTIONS—Elizabeth Vaughan, Supervisor of 
Schools, Amelia County 
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ALGEBRA—Professor W. W. Rankin, Duke Uni- 
versity, Durham, N. C. 

GEOMETRY—General W. S. Rumbough, Principal, 
Falls Church High School, Falls Church 


MODERN LANGUAGE SECTION 
(Modern Foreign Language Association of 
Virginia) 
Saturday, November 4 


10:00 A.M., Hotel John Marshall, Washington- 
Byrd Room 

Presiding, Mildred A. Kline, President 

Business Meeting 

1:00-3:30 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Marshall 

Room 

Luncheon— (Make reservation with Miss Thelma 
Bryant, Thomas Jefferson High School, 4100 West 
Grace Street, Richmond, Va.) 

GRUSSE—George Lux, John Marshall High School, 
Richmond 

Les TENDANCES ACTUELLES DE LA LITTERATURE 
EN FRANCE, Dr. Pierre Brodin, Director, Lycee 
Francais, New York, N. Y. 

PRESENT PROBLEMS IN MODERN LANGUAGE 
‘TEACHING, Dr. L. E. Dostert, Director, School of 
Foreign Service, Institute of Languages and Lin- 
guistics, Georgetown University, Washington, 
5 on 

UNIDOS—VENCEMOS, Dr. Julio del Tore, Manag- 
ing Editor, The Modern Language Journal, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 





MUSIC SECTION 
(Virginia Music Educators Association) 


Thursday, November 2 


4:00-5:30 P.M., Hotel Jefferson, Randolph Room 
Meeting of VMEA Board of Control 


Friday, November 3 


9:00 A.M., Hotel Jefferson, Randolph Room 

Meeting of VMEA District Chairmen 

10:00 A.M., Hotel Jefferson, Flemish Room 

Presiding, Raymond R. Reed, President 

Business Meeting (Entire membership of VMEA) 

Music—Madrigal Singers, Washington and Lee High 
School, Arlington, Florence Booker, Instructor 

A FAIR Look AT Music EDUCATION, Marguerite 
V. Hood, President, Music Educators National 
Conference; Department of Music, University of 
Michigan 

12:15 P.M., Hotel Jefferson, Ball Room 

Luncheon— (Tickets $2.00—treservations to George 
F. Tuttle, Treasurer, 407 North 12th Street, Rich- 
mond, Virginia) 

FOLK SONG FALACIES, Dean John W. Beattie, School 
of Music, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl- 
inois 

Luncheon Music by String Group, Arlington Public 
Schools Music Teachers 

2:00 P.M., Sectional Meetings 

Virginia Band and Orchestra Directors Association, 
Hotel Jefferson, Washington Room 
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OUTSTANDING Scribner BASAL TEXTBOOKS ON 
THE VIRGINIA ADOPTED LIST 


BUILDING OUR AMERICA, Moore et alia, $1.80 net, f.0.b. publisher, Grade 5 


The stirring history of our country, in narrative and biographical style. A volume 
in the Scribner History and Social Studies Series. 


HISTORY Pupil’s Guidebook, 45¢; Key to Guidebook, 60¢. 


For the Elemen- 


tary Schools BUILDING OUR WORLD, Moore et alia, $1.89 net, f.o.b. publisher, Grade 6 


The peoples of the world and how they influence our civilization. A volume in 
the Scribner History and Social Studies Series. 


Pupil’s Guidebook, 50¢; Key to Guidebook, 65¢ 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, Riegel and Haugh, $2.46 net, f.o.b. publisher 
HISTORY 


For the Senior ically in nine units, each chapter topical in organization. 


High Schools — eS ‘ a ie : . a ° 
Workbook, 75¢; Objective Tests, 15¢; Key to Workbook, $1.00; Key to Tests, 15¢. 


American development from the beginning to the present day. Arranged chronolog- 


GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES, Walker-Beach-Jamison 


CIVICS $1.89 net, f.o.b. publisher 

For Grad . , . : yr 
ee hu A practical, functional approach to our national problems. This book is rich in 
7 or 8 


teaching aids. 








eA nnouncing 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE SCRIBNER HISTORY AND SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 


By Moore, Cooke, Painter, Lewis, Paquin and Carpenter 


WORKING AND PLAYING—Delightful stories centering around the interests of children at home 


and in school. Grade 1 
VISITING OUR NEIGHBORS—tThe children explore their neighborhood and learn about the workers 
there. Grade 2 
BUILDING OUR TOWN—The engrossing story of the development of a community. Plenty of 
dramatic action in the story. Grade 3 
BUILDING OUR COMMUNITIES—Different types of communities in the United States and Alaska 
today. Grade 4 
BUILDING A FREE NATION—The pageant of America with all the drama and adventure that 
went into its building. Grades 7 or 8 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597 Fifth Avenue e Represented by WILSON E. SOMERS e New York 17, New York 
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Presiding, Russell Williams 
Business Meeting 
Demonstration-Clinic—Bass Clarinet and Saxo- 
phone, George Roach, formerly Ypsilanti 
Teachers College 
Vocal Section, Hotel Jefferson, Monticello Room 
Presiding, Mrs. Nell Fleshman 
Business Meeting 
Elementary Section, Hotel Jefferson, Flemish Room 
(Elementary Classroom Teachers Welcome) 
Presiding, Lucille Mitchell 
Business Meeting 
Class Piano Demonstration, Mrs. Mary H. Stew- 
art, Arlington Class Piano Teachers Association, 
Arlington 
Demonstration of Elementary Classroom Activi- 
tives—Singing, Dramatic Play, and Creative 
Rhythms, Lucille Mitchell, Elementary Schools, 
Arlington 
Piano Teachers, Hotel Jefferson, Randolph Room 
Presiding, Mrs. Albert Richards 
Business Meeting 
College Personnel, Hotel Jefferson, Library 
Presiding, Dr. Glenn Gildersleeve 
Meeting of college personnel interested in organiz 
ing a college section of VMEA. 


RETIRED TEACHERS SECTION 
Thursday, November 2 


2:00 P.M., Second Baptist Educational Building, 
7 West Franklin Street 

Presiding, Ada D. Ball, President 

Invocation 

Pledge to the Flag 

Song 

Business 
Minutes 
Treasurer's Report 
Report of Nominating Committee 
Election of Officers 

RETIREMENT, J. J. Brewbaker, Chairman, VEA Re- 
tirement Committee and Superintendent, Norfolk 
Gity Schools, Norfolk 

Questions from the Floor 





SCHOOL FOOD SERVICE ASSOCIATION 
Friday, November 3 


10:00 A.M., State Library Auditorium, Capitol 
Street, between llth and 12th Streets 

Presiding, Virginia Allen, President 

BROADENING HORIZONS IN SCHOOL FOOD SERVICES, 
Helen Ward, Assistant Supervisor of Home Eco- 
nomics Education, State Department of Education 

MEMBERSHIP VIEWS ITS OBJECTIVES, Evelyn 
Newell, Director of Cafeterias, Martinsville 

Business 





SCHOOL LIBRARIANS SECTION 
Friday, November 3 


10:30 A.M., Hotel John Marshall, Monroe Room 
Presiding, Elizabeth Hodges, President 
Business Meeting 
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Inspection of New Books and Library Displays 
12:30-2:00 P.M., Wright’s Town House, Crystal 
Room, 513 East Grace Street 
Luncheon 
SOMETHING THAT LIvEs, Mrs. Frances Clarke 
Sayers, Superintendent of Work with Children, 
New York Public Library, New York, N. Y. 


SCHOOL SECRETARIES SECTION 
Friday, November 3 


10:00 A.M., Hotel King Carter, Sample Room 
Executive Committee Meeting 
1:00 P.M., Hotel King Carter, Stonewall Jackson 
Room 
Luncheon 
Presiding, Mrs. J. E. Keeton, President 
Welcome to Visiting Secretaries, Mrs. Beulah Tucker 
Jones, President, Richmond Secretaries Association 
THE SECRETARY SHOULD LOOK THE PART, Sue 
Quinn, Public Relations Director, Pan-American 
Business School, Richmond 
THE SECRETARY'S CONTRIBUTION TO EDUCATION, 
Bessie Sutton, Counselor, Binford Junior High 
School, Richmond 
Business 
Minutes 
Report from Regional Meeting, Atlantic City, 
Mrs. Lacy Seabright 
Old and New Business 





SECONDARY SCIENCE SECTION 
Friday, November 3 





12:00-1:30 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Roof Gar- 
den 
Luncheon with Department of Classroom Teachers 
2:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 
Presiding, John E. Reitz, Chairman 
Panel: THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD 
Leader, Percy H. Warren, Madison College, Har- 
risonburg 
Teaching the Scientific Method tn the Laboratory, 
L. W. Jarman, Thomas Jefferson High School, 
Richmond 
Teaching the Scientific Method Through Science 
Clubs, Mrs. B. G. Heatwole, Wilson Memorial 
High School, Fishersville 
A Testing Program for Evaluating the Results of 
Teaching the Scientific Method, Dr. Francis G. 
Lankford, Jr., University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville 
Discussion 
Business 


SOCIAL STUDIES SECTION 
Friday, November 3 


Forenoon Session—Elementary School Division 
9:30-11:45 A.M., State Highway Department Audi- 
torium, 1221 East Broad Street 
Presiding, Dr. R. E. Swindler, President 
WHAT IS FUNDAMENTAL FOR SUCCESSFUL LIVING 
IN THE ELEMENTARY AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
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Leading MACMILLAN MATHEMATICS texts 





LENNES -MAUCKER 
ALGEBRAS 


— Revised — 


A FIRST COURSE IN ALGEBRA 
— Revised — 
A SECOND COURSE IN ALGEBRA 
— Revised — 


Newly revised editions of algebra texts that have 
become standard because they offer the simplest ade- 
quate course ever presented. 





for high schools 








SEYMOUR -SMITH 
GEOMETRIES 
— Revised — 
PLANE GEOMETRY — Revised 
SOLID GEOMETRY — Revised 


New editions of the popular texts, preferred in their 
field because of the emphasis upon the transfer of 
reasoning skills to problems of everyday life. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Represented in Virginia by 
R. M. WILLIAMS, Driver 


60 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11 














Wars new in arithmetic? 
g Arithmetic learning that lasts 


- -- @s Offered in the new series ~ 


THE WORLD or NUMBERS 


CARPENTER AND OTHERS 
Grades 3-8 





Arithmetic learning that lasts is new—in The World of Numbers, a modern 


arithmetic program that offers new proportions in its developmental, prac- 





tice, and testing materials aimed at (1) early fixing of generalizations; and 


(2) lasting grasp of the fundamental skills needed in problem-solving. 


New York + Boston + Chicago 
Dallas + Atlanta « San Francisco 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM, Dr. Ruth Coyner Lit- 
tle, Assistant Editor, NEA Journal, Washington, 
©. C. 

Discussion from the Floor 

Report of the President 

Business Meeting 


12:00-1:30 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Roof Gar- 
den 
Luncheon with the Department of Classroom T each- 
ers 
Afternoon Session—High School Division 


2:00-3:45 P.M., State Highway Department Audi- 
torium, 1221 East Broad Street 
Presiding, Carlos A. Loop, Vice-President 
THE SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM FOR THE SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOLS OF VIRGINIA, Francis W: Sisson, 
Acting Supervisor of Secondary Education, State 
Department of Education 
Discussion : 
Miss Preston Ambler, Robert E. Lee Junior High 
School, Lynchburg 
Miss LaRue Brandenburg, Thomas Jefferson High 
School, Richmond 
Demonstration of Audio-Visual Activities in Social 
Studies—The Discovery and Development of Spe- 
cial ‘Talents 
Report of Nominating Committee 


SPECIAL EDUCATION SECTION 
Friday, November 3 


2:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Byrd Room 

Presiding, J. R. Shinpaugh, Jr., Temporary Chair- 
man 

Organizational Meeting 

(Anyone interested in Special Education is invited 
to attend the organizational meeting of this new 
Section ) 





SPEECH AND DRAMA SECTION 
Friday, November 3 


Program Chairman, Alton Williams 


9:00 A.M., Sectional Meetings 
Elementary Section, Hotel Jefferson, Monticello 
Room 
SPEECH AND DRAMA PROBLEMS IN THE ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS, Mrs. Zelda Horner Kosh, 
Arlington Public Schools, Presiding 
High School Section. Hotel Jefferson, Library 
SPEECH AND DRAMA PROBLEMS IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOL, Mary Peple, John Marshall High 
School, Richmond, Presiding 
College Section, Hotel Jefferson, West Parlor 
SPEECH AND DRAMA PROBLEMS IN COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES, Alton Williams, Univer- 
sity of Richmond, Presiding 
2:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Monroe Room 
Presiding, Dorothy Crane, President 
Business Meeting 
Summary of Sectional Meetings 
Progress Report, “Course of Study’’ Committees 
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TEACHING MATERIALS SECTION 
Friday, November 3 


2:30 P.M., St. Paul’s Church Building, Ninth 
Street Entrance, between Grace and Franklin 
Streets 

Presiding, Dr. I. R. Silverman, President 

Program Chairman, W. H. Durr 

VISUAL EDUCATION IN THE MODERN WORLD, 

Floyde E. Brooker, Chief, Visual Aids to Educa- 
tion, U. S. Office of Education, Washington 


TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
SECTION 


Friday, November 3 


10:00 A.M., Hotel John Marshall, Washington- 
Byrd Room 

Presiding, DeWitt T. Miller, President 

Joint meeting with Industrial Arts Section 

THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS AND THE VOCATIONAL TRAINING PRO- 
GRAM, Dr. B. H. Van Oot, State Department of 
Education, Supervisor, Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation 

Business Session 








Other Meetings 
DELTA KAPPA GAMMA 
Friday, November 3 


8:00-10:30 A.M., Wright’s Town House, Crystal 
Room, 513 East Grace Street 

President, Dr. Myra Williams, Beta Chapter, Rich- 

mond 

Coffee 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 

Thursday, November 2 

12:30 P.M., Wright’s Town House, Crystal Room, 
513 East Grace Street 

Luncheon 


LONGWOOD COLLEGE ALUMNAE 
Thursday, November 2 
3:00-5:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Monroe 
Room 
President, Mrs. William H. Bass, Richmond Chap- 
ter 


Tea 











MADISON COLLEGE ALUMNAE 
Thursday, November 2 


3:00-5:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Byrd Room 
President, Mrs. W. I. Crutchfield 
Tea 

(All Madison College Alumnae and all Madison 
College Faculty members are invited to the Tea, spon- 
sored by the Richmond Alumnae Chapter and the 
Madison College Alumnae Association. Alumnae ex- 
pecting to attend the Tea, please notify Dorothy S. 
Garber, Alumnae Secretary, Madison College, Har- 
risonburg, Virginia, not later than October 28. 
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We Cater to 
Complete Same 


. . . by serving only the finest foods 


tive service ... 
ing atmosphere. . . 


prices. 
CHOICE 


STEAKS * 
SEA FOOD 





. . Offering the most gracious, atten- 
and affording a relax- 
at truly moderate 


CHOPS 


She (Cosmopolitan 











HERE “r” oysters and oysters. 


At The Occidental, 


they are different, superior, in both Quality and 


Flavor, yet no higher in price. 





Large, juicy, fat bivalves, 
bright gray in color, fresh, 
just out of their salt-water 
beds! And they will awaken 
your appetite, too! Try 
them anyway you like them 
best! 


NA 


SEER 


=} RESTAURANT == 





212-214 N. 8th Street 











HOWARD JOHNSON’S 
RESTAURANTS 


Serving Nationally Famous Food 
In Distinctive Style 
2 CONVENIENT RICHMOND LOCATIONS 


110 North 5th Street (Opp. John Marshall Hotel) 
Route No. 1 (Brook Road and Azalea Avenue) 














SS 

















The Best In 
Western Steaks and Chops 








WAKEFIELD 


GRILL 3124 w. Brood st. 


THE ONE AND ONLY 


PLACE IN RICHMOND SERVING 


CHICKEN 
intHE ROUGH 


$ 15 YZ Fried Chicken 
* 


Shoestring Potatoes 
Per Jug of Honey 
Order Hot Biscuits 








for OCTOBER, 1950 








Opposite John Marshall Hotel 


EXCELLENT 
FOOD 


REASONABLE 
PRICES 


— 


LN oO 


We like School Teachers’ 


~~ 
—ro~ 
Other Ewart Locations 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Delicious Food 


Prepared and 
Served in a 
Manner to Win 


Your Approval! 


(Formerly White's) 


Breaktast 
Luncheons, Dinners 
tee Cream. Candies. Pastries 


513 E. Grace St. 


Open 8 A. M. to 9 P.M 
Closed Sunday 
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A rest room for Madison Alumnae, in the secretary's 
name, will be open to all visiting alumnae on Thurs- 
day and Friday, November 2 and 3.) 


PEABODY COLLEGE ALUMNI 
Thursday, November 2 
7:30 A.M., Ewart’s Cafeteria, Blue Room 


President, W. H. Seawell 
Breakfast 





PHI DELTA KAPPA 
Thursday, November 2 
12:30 P.M., Hotel King Carter, Stonewall Jack- 
son Room 
President, Prince B. Woodard 
Chairman of Local Arrangements, Jack H. Boger 
Luncheon 





UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA ALUMNI 


Wednesday-Friday, November 1-3 
Headquarters, Hotel John Marshall (See hotel bulle- 
tin board for room number) 


Thursday, November 2 


7:30 A.M., Hotel John Marshall, Washington Room 
Breakfast 





VIRGINIA COUNCIL OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
WOMEN IN EDUCATION 


Friday, November 3 


11:30 A.M., Ewart’s Cafeteria, Monticello Room 

Board of Directors Meeting 

12:30 P.M., Ewart’s Cafeteria, Monticello Room 

Presiding, Hope Vandever, President 

Program Chairman, Margaret Clifton 

Luncheon 

Report on European Tour in the Interest of Educa- 
tion, Dr. M’Ledge Moffett, Dean, Radford Col- 
lege, Radford 





VIRGINIA GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
Friday, November 3 


12:30 P.M., Ewart’s Cafeteria, Pioneer Room 

Presiding, Raus M. Hanson, President 

Chairman of Arrangements, Rosalind Carter, Secre- 
tary 

Luncheon 

GEOGRAPHY BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN, Count 


Geza Teleki, Ph.D. 





New Section to be Organized 


Those interested in Special Education for specially 
handicapped children are invited to an organizational 
meeting during the VEA Convention to perfect plans 
for the formation of a Special Education Section of 
the Virginia Education Association. This meeting is 
scheduled for Friday, November 3, at 2:00 P.M., in 
the Byrd Room of the Hotel John Marshall in Rich- 
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mond. J. R. Shinpaugh, Jr., of the Virginia School 
for the Deaf and the Blind, Staunton, will serve as 
temporary chairman. 

Permission was granted by the VEA Board of Di- 
rectors last November | for the formation of this 
Section in response to the following petition: 


‘“That the necessary steps he taken to establish 
a special education section within the Virginia 
Education Association; that this phase of educa- 
tion be considered when planning programs for 
State and District meetings, when offering sugges- 
tions for summer school courses, and when of- 
fering teacher scholarships.” 


This petition was presented by Mrs. Virginia 
Stratton, Chairman of the Program and Public Re- 
lations Committee of the VSDB Chapter of the VEA, 
assisted by Joseph E. Healy, Superintendent of the 
Virginia School for the Deaf and the Blind, with 
Edwin E. Will, President of District G, VEA, co- 
operating. 

This Section will serve not only those connected 
with schools for the handicapped, but also teachers 
and administrators in all the public school systems. 





Fredericksburg Conference 
Proceedings Available 


Have you wanted to recall some of the chal- 
lenging statements made at the Second Confer- 
ence on the Public and the Public Schools at 
Mary Washington College in Fredericksburg 
this past August, where “Fundamental Educa- 
tion in Virginia’’ was discussed by some 400 
lay people and school people, representing 23 
State-wide organizations? 

Recordings were made of all the addresses, 
questions asked and answers given, as well as 
the summaries and conclusions. These have been 
edited and condensed into a 45-page booklet, in- 
terspersed with photographs of scenes taken in 
action during the Conference. 

Those who were there will certainly want a 
copy of the Proceedings. Others can catch the 
spirit of the Conference from reviewing the va- 
rious viewpoints expressed on ‘‘Fundamental 
Education” by the speakers, each well qualified 
in his particular field: new angles can be gained 
from questions asked during the general discus- 
sion periods; what is good and what is bad in 
public education is listed in the summary, taken 
from opinions expressed during the 19 simul- 
taneous discussion groups; and what school peo- 
ple and lay people can do about public educa- 
tion as a result of this Conference concludes the 
account. 

Copies of the Fredericksburg Conference Pro- 
ceedings are available from the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, 401 North Ninth Street, Rich- 
mond 19, Virginia. 
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Proposed 


Amendment 
to the VEA 


Constitution 


The Constitution Committee, at the 
request of the Board of Directors, 
recommends to the 1950 Delegate As- 
sembly that the Constitution and By- 
Laws of the Virginia Education As- 
sociation be amended, to delete the 
limit on the number of districts, as 
follows: 


CONSTITUTION—Article XIV— 
District ASSOCIATIONS 

Section 1. The State shall be dis- 
tricted by the Board of Directors of 
the general Association, who shall de- 
termine the number of districts and fix 
the boundaries thereof. For each dis- 
trict a vice-president of the general 
Association shall be elected, the said 
vice-president to be president of his 
district organization and representa- 
tive of his district on the Board of 
Directors of the general Association. 


Back to School 


(Continued from page 21) 


ing detention hall slips from the 
monitors for disorderly conduct. 

The “Back to School for Par- 
ents’ program was considered by 
those who were present to be an 
excellent method of giving public- 
ity to every phase of school life. 
lt gave the parents a better under- 
standing of school facilities, the 
schedule, co-curricular activities, as 
well as school problems. The 
teachers were given a chance to 
meet and talk with many parents 
whom they would not have met 
therwise. It provided an oppor- 
tunity to acquaint the people of 
the community with their school 
ind ours. 


: FOR HIGH SCHOOL CLASSES 
NEW IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ontribution of Motor Vehicles to Industry, 
irm, and Home” ... manual, 6 wall charts, 
ident leaflets ... explaining the growth 
id inter-relationship of industries and their 
tect on our national life . . . Send for free 
icher’s kit... 

UREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, 
epartment of The Byron G. Moon Company, Inc., 
monstration Center, MoonCrest, Troy, N. Y. 
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Destination... 












America is on the move toward the only destination that offers security 
for our people — effective preparedness for national defense. 

And, coming at a time of peak industrial production, that means 
full throttle ahead for our entire national effort. 

Again, as before, it will be the railroads’ job to weld together 
America’s vast resources of men, machines and material. 

For only the railroads — with ribbons of steel linking town and farm 
with city and factory — can perform a moving job of this tremendous 
volume. 

How big is their job? You get some idea when you remember that 
in World War II, the nation called on the railroads to move 90% of 
all war freight and 97% of all organized military travel! 

Since the end of the war the railroads have spent 412 billion dollars 
to provide better locomotives, new and better cars, new signals and 
shops, improved tracks and terminals — the things that go to make 
better railroads. 

And right now they are spending another 500 million dollars for 
more new freight cars — all to the end that America shall have the rail 


transportation which it needs, whether in peace or in war. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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S€€ this New WEBSTER-CHICAGO 
Model 18 WIRE RECORDER FOR 


low-cost dictation 


$135.00 





Ng 


FOOT CONTROLLED: 


TRY IT FREE 


Try this remarkable Webster-Chicago Wire- 
Recorder. You'll soon see why it’s worth far 
more than its low price. Many outstanding 
features, including record-o-magic controls, 
automatic foot control, sensitive sound pick- 
up, natural voice play-back from speaker (also 
earphone plug-in). Especially suited for: 








® General dictation—smal! 
office, for professional 
men, etc, 


® Report transcribing — 
sales, personnel and pro- 
duction 


® Meeting recording—con- 
ferences and important 
conversations 


® Rehearsing talks — for 
teachers, students, public 
speakers 


® Recording radio _ pro- 
grams—for use in class- 
room or for future refer- 
ence 


® Speech correction— for- 
eign languages, pronounci- 
ation, diction 


% Free trial for limited time only. Take advantage of this offer today. 


Motion Picture Supply 
Company 


Call 720 North Cleveland Street Call 


6-5403 


We also specialize in all types of visual education equipment, including 


Richmond 21, Virginia 


slide projectors, tape recorders and motion picture projectors. 


6-5403 











School Librarians 
(Continued from page 20) 


school librarian, service to pupils 
with unusual needs could be con- 
sidered in three areas: 

How to Interest the Child Who 

Does Not Read 
How to Guide the Child Who 
Does Read 

The Selection of Good Books 

for Young Adults 

Members of the workshop spent 
part of each day working in three 
committees, each committee study- 
ing one of these areas. As occa- 
sion demanded, each of the three 
large committees was broken up 
into smaller committees to study 
and report on special phases of 
the three large problems. 

The workshop group decided 
that the preliminary steps to be 
followed by the librarian in help- 
ing the exceptional child were: 
first, to contact the child and co- 
Operate with the teacher; second, 
the librarian must study the child 
from various sources in order to 
learn of his needs, characteristics, 
interests, mental ability, and read- 
ing ability. 

In the case of the child who 
does not read, some of the reasons 
for lack of interest were found to 
be: the child is a slow-reader, 
handicapped, too busy, or too 
grade-conscious. Various proce- 
dures to interest this type of pupil 
were studied: each called for the 
close cooperation of the teacher 
and librarian. Lists of selected 
books were made which should aid 
the teacher and librarian in their 
guidance work with the retarded 
reader. 


The problem of ‘‘How to Guide 
the Child Who Does Read”’ was 
studied in relation to two kinds 
of children: first, the superior and 
gifted child; second, the “‘book- 
worm.” During a study of the 
superior and gifted child it was 
learned. that usually he loves to 
read and will read anything he 
can find. It was brought out that 
these children are ‘““The creative 
spirits of tomorrow to whom will 
fall the major task of guiding the 
trend of civilization’’.. They must 
be provided with such literature 
and a program of activities as will 
help them to mold their tastes and 
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to develop profitable and useful 
lives. Upon investigation, no lists 
of suitable books for gifted chil- 
dren were found, so the group ex- 
amined and suggested books for 
them. 


Guiding the “Bookworm” 

Those who studied the “book- 
worm’ were concerned with pro- 
cedures by which he might be- 
come a well-rounded person. They 
learned that some of the conditions 
which frequently lead to excessive 
reading are: lack of affection at 
home, rejection by the group, lack 
of reading material in the home, 
physical handicaps, and social mal- 
adjustments. 

A number of the high school 
librarians were disturbed by the 
definite lack of books for young 
adult readers. They compiled a 
list in two parts: first, sources of 
lists of suggested reading, and sec- 
ond, lists of titles from which 
selections could be made. This 
second list was made up largely 
of books recommended by mem- 
bers of the workshop. 


Workshop Findings Available 

The workshop brought its 
members professional stimulation 
and inspiration. The participants 
were particularly pleased with their 
solid accomplishments in develop- 
ing step-by-step methods of pro- 
cedure and in compiling specific 
lists of materials. The use of 
these procedures and book lists will 
help the librarians who attended 
to do better work in cooperation 
with teachers in helping children 
with mental, physical, emotional, 
or other types of problems to 
broaden their reading. A_ full 
statement of the workshop find- 
ings, including the book lists com- 
piled, is contained in a thirty- 
hree page report, available at a 
ost of fifty cents from the De- 
artment of Library Science at 
Viadison College. 


FTA Activities 

(Continued from page 19) 
In Albemarle County, new FTA 
lubs have recently been organized at 
1e Crozet, Greenwood, and McIntire 
ligh Schools. Lane High School in 
harlottesville also has a new club, as 
ell as Louisa County, Buckingham 
entral, and Fluvanna County High 
chools. 
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100,000 Jeachors 
ar ~Enrolled in 
Washington National 
Jeacher Group Plans 


Because 


e@ Since 1922, Washington National has been in the highly 
specialized field of Teacher Group Insurance, promptly and 
fairly paying cash benefits when illnesses and accidents 
strike. 


e@ Total claim payments to teachers exceed $15,000,000.00. 


e The wide spread of business from coast to coast (over 
2,000 groups in 46 states) helps guarantee the stability of 
Washington National Group Plans in the event of epi- 
demics, disasters or depressions. 


@ Washington National maintains sound Teacher Group 
Plans at sound rates. There is no temporary experiment- 
ing. 


e@ Washington National is a Legal Reserve Stock Company. 
ASSESSMENTS CANNOT be levied. 


@ Salaried group representatives, specially trained in the 
technical knowledge of group insurance and versed in the 
needs of teachers, install and service the groups. 


Comparisons Prove that No Other company can 
meet All the above qualifications ... . 


Consequently MORE TEACHERS carry Group Income 
Protection with Washington National than with ALL 
the other teacher group plans COMBINED! 





Washington National Insurance Company 


Executive Offices — Evanston, Illinois 
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Humanity 
(Continued from page 13) 


conflict, between ideologies which 
consider themselves irreconcilable. 
We are trying to remove from chil- 
dren’s history books a few ten- 
dentious pages, a few prejudiced 
versions of events. Yet we show 
no particular alarm when we see 
grown-up people applauding in the 
newspapers and on the screen, in 
books, or on the stage, everything 
that flatters nationalist self-esteem, 
even though it must wound the 





PROSE AND POETRY 


LITERATURE SERIES 





PROSE AND POETRY, The Emerald Book 3 
PROSE AND POETRY, The Sunshine Book 4 
PROSE AND POETRY, The Blue Sky Book 5 
PROSE AND POETRY, The Firelight Book 6 
PROSE AND POETRY, Journeys 7 
PROSE AND POETRY, Adventures 8 
PROSE AND POETRY for Enjoyment 9 
PROSE AND POETRY for Appreciation 10 
PROSE AND POETRY of America i 
PROSE AND POETRY of England 12 


Teacher’s Manuals 


Activity Books 





Represented by 
R. V. AUGUSTINE 


Write for further information 


THE L. W. SINGER CO. ING. 





answering sensibilities of other na- 
tions. 


Because of the fields in which it 
operates, and of the nature of its 
methods, UNESCO, in carrying 
out its mission of peace, must 
mainly focus upon the future. The 
deeper it enters into its tasks, the 
more time will it take to show re- 
sults; for the habits of thought 
and feeling, which are the sub- 
stance as well as the instruments 
of its activity, call for patient and 
difficult adaptation. But are we 
sure that we have all the time we 
need? ‘That is a question we can- 
not escape from. And even if peace 
is maintained, is it fitting that we 
should not have helped in main- 
taining it? The future is child of 
the present. If we stand aside to- 
day, we shall forfeit the authority 
to win acceptance for our ideal to- 
morrow. 


Conscience of UN 


As I said in Beirut when ac- 
cepting the position of Director- 
General, it is our duty to make of 
UNESCO the conscience of the 
United Nations, and conscience can 
never stand aside from the main 
stream of history. Therefore, 
UNESCO must associate more 
closely in the work of the United 
Nations. Admittedly, its strictly 
technical sphere is different from 
that of the political organization 
of which it is a specialized agency. 
But that should not prevent it 
from taking its part today in the 
defense of peace — remembering 
that never before have education, 
science, culture, and mass com- 
munication been such important 
factors in political action and 
practice. 





It is said that Leonardo da 
Vinci once uttered these despairing 
words: ‘“‘Hate sees more clearly 
than love.’’ Let us not be defeated 
by such pessimism, against which 
Leonardo himself so ardently 
fought. Were not the smiles of 
Gioconda and of St. Anne painted 
after he had said this? We ask 
ourselves today what suffering he 
had to endure in order to give be- 
ing to those two smiles, which 
have in them such infinite wisdom 
and forgiveness. No! For Leo- 





nardo, hate was not more clairvoy- 
ant than goodness. Nor will it be 
so for us. After all, if civilization 
has continued it is because, like the 
smiles of those unforgettable faces, 
every culture contains the message 
of a hope that has been tempered 
and purified by grief. 


For a Fellowship of Free Men 


Unless it is accompanied by so- 
cial progress, material progress car- 
ries with it an immense danger. 
And how can we imagine social 
progress without a fair chance for 
all of an education that liberates 
each one, without the consolida- 
tion of a culture in which each one 
can find his own happiness? 
UNESCO's very name indissolu- 
bly links the trinity of science, cul- 
ture, and education. The realities 
to which those words correspond 
require towards all three of them 
an equal loyalty. In a world from 
which science were missing, culture 
would again become subservient to 
magic, and education would de- 
cline into an automatic and tyran- 
nical machine. On the other hand, 
in a world where progress de- 
pended solely upon science—where 
education lacked the influence of 
humanism, and culture was with- 
out warmth or vitality, where 
power would end by outgrowing 
the capacity of the mind that con- 
trolled it—the inventor would be 
merely the victim of his inventions. 
Vanquished by his own victories, 
conquered by his conquests, Man, 
placed between the tyranny of 
technical triumph and the respon- 
sibility of freedom, would no 
longer know how to choose. 


Happily, humanity is under no 
compulsion to abdicate in order to 
continue its onward march. The 
peace we aspire to would be a poor 
pretence if we thought to build it 
upon the repudiation of science, 
the restriction of teaching, or the 
placing of culture in leading 
strings. On the contrary 
UNESCO is fighting for a fellow- 
ship of free men, a fellowship of 
human beings capable of full self- 
expression and genuine self-realiza- 
tion. It is only with men thus 
worthy of the name of men that 
we shall be able to assure a true 
peace. 
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Snob Factories 


(Continued from page 15) 


people and the various groups nat- 
urally band together in their own 
cliques, and there you have a worse 
and crueler kind of snobbery, as 
all the cliques pull and haul under 
one roof. 

But other parents are growing 
sensitive to charges about the pri- 
vate schools. In the last 15 years 
the shout has rung loudly both 
within and without educational 
circles that education has only one 
reason for existence: to train chil- 
dren to become adults who will 
know how to live in the world. 
Not how to live in seclusion, but 
in the active and needful world as 
adults. 

Private school officials them- 
selves are sensitive to the charge, 
sometimes heard, that they operate 
undemocratic institutions. More 
and more they offer scholarships 
to broaden the range of clientele. 
And educators consider this a for- 
ward step if the aim is honestly 


pursued. 
One recent commentator on the 
situation is encouraged — to some 


extent. He doesn’t remember hear- 
ing lately such an exhortation as 
one private school headmistress 
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used to make at the opening of 
each school term: “‘All girls from 
west of the Alleghenies must re- 
alize that they are here on suf- 
ferance.”” 

Many schools now insist that 
they be called ‘“‘independent’’ 
rather than “‘private.’’ One dis- 
tinguished headmaster chided the 
press for putting private school 
news items on society pages. And 
another denounced the persistent 
use of the adjective ‘exclusive’ 
whenever his school was men- 
tioned. 

These are the evidences that 
many private schools are trying to 
take on the wholesome social at- 
mosphere of the public schools 
where all kinds mix — naturally 
with some friction —and where 
you have a cross section of the 
real grown-up world. 

In later life the child will as- 
sociate with all kinds, and there is 
no substitute for an early start in 
miscellaneous elbow-rubbing, and 
no better place to start than the 
public schools. 

No fair person would urge 
abandonment of private schools. 
They serve a purpose, even the 
extra-snooty ones, which are a re- 
flection of a certain tiny segment 
of reality. The good schools offer 
necessary individual services, and 
fill the requirements of parents 
trapped in areas where public 
schools are too run down, no mat- 
ter how great their theoretical vir- 
tues. 

As to the children themselves 
and their attitudes, the answer is 
not always easy. But again, may- 
be it can be made easy—and in a 
very old-fashioned way. 

The mother whose story was 
told at the beginning of this article 
might have found that her daugh- 
ter would have responded to this 
old-fashioned technique. 

If the child is in a private school, 
simply give him or her an un- 
equivocating and, if necessary, 
table-pounding talk. Tell the 
child precisely the reason for be- 
ing in a private school. And say 
with equal finality that private 
school children are no better than 
any others, no worse and no better. 


It may be very educational. The 
child may not have known it at 
all. 
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Now 7 New EBFilms 
on great men and women 
give America’s schools 


13, EBFiums ON 
AMERIGAN HISTORY 
and LITERATURE 


Earlier EBFilms on 
American Literature and History 





Benjamin Franklin 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
James Fenimore Cooper 


Christopher Columbus 
| Thomas Jefferson 
Washington Irving 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


Wilmette, Illinois 





Your Local EBF Representative: 


F. W. SPINDLER 
P. O. Box 26, Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 
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YOUR CHOICE OF 


COMPLETE 
LIFE 
PLANS 


for you and 





every member of your family be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 60... 


(1) WHOLE LIFE or, as it is common- 
ly known, ordinary or straight life. This 
is lowest cost life coverage requiring pay- 
ment of dues throughout the lifetime of 
the member. 


(2) WHOLE LIFE PAID UP AT 
AGE 65. Under this plan, you pay dues 
only until your 65th birthday. At that 
time, you receive a paid up certificate, 
payable at death. Prior to age 65, the 
benefit payable at death is double. 


(3) TWENTY PAYMENT LIFE. 
This popular type of coverage requires 
payment of dues for just twenty years. 
At that time, you receive a completely 
paid up certificate, payable at death. 


@ You may apply for $500 to $2500 
without taking a medical examina- 
tion. (However, TPU reserves the 
right to request one.) 


@ You may apply for $2500 to the 
maximum of $5000 by undergoing a 
simple, routine medical examiration. 


© The new TPU life coverage is a sep- 
arate and independent contract from 
any TPU Health & Accident Certif- 
icate. 


Remember, it will never be cheaper 
than now—at your present age—to se- 
cure or add to your present life insur- 
ance program. Send coupon now. 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
116 North Prince Street 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


(check one or both) 
DD Please send me complete information about 
the new TPU LIFE BENEFITS. 


[) Please send me information about TPU 
Health and Accident protection. 











Public Relations 


Enemy No. 2 


WHAT'S TH 





The Case 


of 
Miss Twiddle 


One of the most harmful of edu- 
cation’s many public relations 
agents is the teacher who, in pub- 
lic, frequently criticizes her pro- 
fession, the schools and her fellow 
teachers. Although she doesn’t re- 
alize it, she is helping destroy the 
thing she is supposed to stand for— 
education, itself, 


HIS will introduce Miss T wid- 

dle. She characterizes a teacher 
you once knew or the person 
teaching across the hall from you 
this year. And don’t look now, 
she might resemble slightly the 
person you see in your compact 
mirror every time you powder 
your nose, 

Miss Twiddle is a cynic. From 
all appearances she has nothing but 
contempt for her job. 

She will go to any extent to 
avoid attending a teachers meet- 
ing. When she does go, she spends 
her time reading a late novel and 
criticizing the people who are on 
the program. One wonders what 
would happen to her if she were in 
some other field of work. Think 
of a young insurance agent acting 
the same way during one of his 
company’s many sales conferences. 

Of all the things connected with 
her work which she detests, PTA 
meetings rank first. She tells her 





friends: ‘‘For the life of me, I 
could never see any sense in PTA 
meetings.”’ It never occurred to 
Miss Twiddle that the people, the 
mothers and fathers of the kids in 
her classes, are the stockholders of 
the schools, that they pay the bills 
for education. Miss Twiddle re- 
fuses to work after hours for any 
reason. Since she doesn’t get paid 
for extra time, no one has the right 
to expect it, she claims. The thing 
she doesn’t realize is that lots of 
people work after hours without 
pay. They do if they are really 
interested in their jobs. A young 
mechanic anxious to get ahead fre- 
quently finds it to his advantage 
to go back to the shop occasionally 
to study charts on the new auto- 
mobile engines. 


A certificate must be renewed. 
Miss T widdle never says, ‘‘I’m go- 
ing back to school this summer.” 
It’s always, “‘I have to go back to 
school this summer.’’ And, she 
can and will deliver any time a 
thirty-minute tirade on why it’s a 
waste of time. If she will be truth- 
ful, however, she will admit that 
the last time she attended a sum- 
mer session at State college she 
had a good time. If her memory is 
good, she will recall that she had 
a lot more enthusiasm for her 
work the following fall and that 
she did learn some new and better 
methods of teaching fractions. 


Miss T widdle isn’t a bad teach- 
er. In fact she’s a pretty good one. 
Her big trouble: She’s sold herself 
a load of misery and self-pity. If 
she doesn’t maintain an inward 
and outward respect for her job, 
how can she expect respect and 
support from the people? 


—S. M. L. 


(This series of Public Relations 
articles was prepared by Sam M. 
Lambert for the “West Virginia 
School Journal’ and we are re- 
printing this series with his per- 
mission and that of Clara Lytle, 
Managing Editor.) 





Free brochure, 

“We Can Publish Your Book ” 
tells how we have published 
over 300 new avthcrs. 

Write for free copy. 
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ERSONS AND H VENTS 


E. W. 
Christopher, 
Principal 
Tappahannock 
High School 


Virginia Mc- 
Coy 
Principal 
Ballentine 
School, 
Norfolk 


R. G. Myers 
Principal 
Hillsville 

High School 


J. K. Samples 
Supervising 
Principal 
Lexington 
City Schools 


Roy Wright 
Principal 
Reedville 

High School 


New Principals 


Eldon W. Christopher is the 
new principal at Tappahannock High 
School. For fourteen years he served 
the schools of Northumberland and 
Lancaster Counties, during nine years 
of which he was principal at Callao. 
Mr. Christopher was employed by the 
Federal Government from 1939 until 
1947. During 1948-49 he was princi- 
pal at Heathsville. 

He holds a B.S. degree from the 
College of William and Mary and has 
done graduate work at the University 
of Virginia and at George Washing- 
ton University from which he will re- 
ceive his M.A. degree this Fall. 

Virginia McCoy has been ap- 
pointed principal of the Ballentine 
School in Norfolk. She has been teach- 
ing in this school since 1930 and has 
taught physical education there since 
1937. Her first teaching experience 
was at Norview School in Norfolk 
County during 1929-30. Miss McCoy 
attended the Norfolk City schools, 
graduating from Maury High School 
in 1927. She received her normal pro- 
fessional certificate from Longwood 
College in 1929 and has studied at 
the College of William and Mary and 
Mary Washington College, receiving 
her B.S. degree from Longwood Col- 
lege in 1949. She is now doing graduate 
work at the University of Virginia. 

Ralph G. Myers comes to Hills- 
ville High School as principal. For 
the past seven years he has been prin- 
cipal of the high school at Chatham, 
Pittsylvania County. Two years prior 
to that he held the principalship of 
the high school at Madison, and for 
nine years was principal at Mt. Clin- 
ton in Rockingham County. He also 
served as high school principal at 
Crabbottom, Highland County, for 
two years. For four years he was a 
high school teacher at Dayton and at 
Singers Glen, Rockingham County. 

Mr. Myers was educated in the pub- 
lic schools of Rockingham County. He 
holds a B.A. degree from Bridgewater 
College and a M.A. degree from the 


University of Virginia. 

In professional circles, Mr. Myers 
has served as president of both the 
Rockingham Education Association and 
the Pittsylvania Education Association. 

J. K. Samples has been elected 
supervising principal of Lexington City 
Schools. Upon his graduation from 
Western Kentucky State College with 
a Bachelor’s degree in Industrial Arts 
in 1939, he went to Martinsville where 
he taught for two years. From there 
he went to Lane High School in Char- 
lottesville. After one year he was called 
into active duty with the U. S. Air 
Force where he served for three and a 
half years. He returned to Lane High 
School in 1945-46 and came from 
Charlottesville to Lexington in 1946, 
where he has since taught Industrial 
Arts in the Lexington High School. 

Mr. Samples received his Master’s 
degree at the University of Tennessee 
in 1948 and has studied at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

Roy H. Wright has been named 
principal of the Reedville High School. 
A native of Bridgewater, he attended 
the local schools there and received his 
B.A. degree from Bridgewater College. 
He has studied at Madison College 
Summer School and secured his Mas- 
ter’s degree in Education from the 
University of Virginia in 1940. He 
has also attended Coaching Schools at 
Duke University and the Barry Bowl, 
Logansport, Indiana. 

For the past three years Mr. Wright 
has served the schools in Westmoreland 
County, one year as principal of Mon- 
tross High School and two years as 
athletic director at Colonial Beach. 
Prior to that he was principal of 
Heathsville High School in Northum- 
berland County for eight years. He 
also served as athletic director for three 
years at Culpeper High School and for 
thirteen years he was connected with 
the Rockingham County Schools, eight 
years as athletic director at Linville- 
Edom High School and five years as 
principal of the graded schools. 
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A NEW HEALTH PROGRAM WITH A 
NEW APPROACH TO HEALTH 
EDUCATION 


THE ROAD TO HEALTH 


A New Series of Health Books for Grades 1-8 


Morgan e Landis 


ay ttt? ttt tf 





Jones « Maloney e 


A NEW approach to health education. 


A POSITIVE program for total health, including physical, 
mental, emotional and social health. 


The FIRST Series with a built-in program of recreatory ac- 
tivities . . . games and stunts that motivate good health 
practices and insure a functional health program. 


( Pupil Motivation 


Consider Those FJoaturns re Mental Health 


Health Activities 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


221 Fourth Avenue New York 3, New York 
BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 

















Teachers are 
on their feet all day long... 
that’s why they choose— 





The Ranger 








connection whatever with 
The American National Red Cross 


417 and 300 E. Broad, Richmond, Va. 
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Other New Principals 

J. E. Old, Jr., received appoint- 
ment as principal of the Maury High 
School in Nortolk. He has been voca- 
tional director for the Norfolk City 
Schools since November, 1943. In 
September, 1939, he was appointed as- 
sistant principal of Maury High 
School, which he now heads. He came 
to the Norfolk City School System in 
February, 1923, as teacher of Me- 
chanical Drawing at Blair Junior High 
School and was made assistant princi- 
pal of that school in September, 1929, 
which position he held until he was 
transferred ten years later to the Maury 
School. Mr. Old holds a B.S. degree 
from Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
and a M.A. from Columbia University. 

W. A. Manson has been appointed 
principal of James Monroe School in 
Norfolk. He replaces Mrs. Edith B. 
Joynes, who retired after a number 
of years service to Virginia schools. 
Mr. Manson was formerly principal of 


the John Goode School in Norfolk. 


Dan Link becomes principal of the 
Brentsville District High School in 
Prince William County. He was for- 
merly principal of the Washington 
High School in Rappahannock County. 


E. Carlton Vaughan has been ap- 
pointed Principal of Virgilina High 
School in Halifax County. For the 
past two years he has been principal 
of the Wakefield High*School in Sus- 
sex County. Mr. Carlton’s first teach- 
ing experience was in the Hopewell 
High School where he was an instruc- 
tor in American History and Amer- 
ican Government. 


Upon graduation from the Peters- 
burg High School, he entered the Col- 
lege of William and Mary where he 
studied for three and one-half years. 
During the summer of 1947 he studied 
school administration and American 
History at the University of Rich- 
mond. From September, 1947, until 
August, 1948, he was a student at the 
Richmond Professional Institute of the 
College of William and Mary where 
educational psychology and sociology 
were his major interests. He returned 
to this institution in the summer of 
1949 and received his Bachelor ef Sci- 
ence degree in Social Science. 


Mrs. Janie W. Smoot is the new 
principal at Haymarket Elementary 
School in Prince William County. She 
was formerly assistant principal at Oak 
Grove School. 
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Mrs. Mary Lynn will be Acting 
Principal this year at the Baldwin 
school in Prince William County. She 
oreviously served as assistant principal 
'f this school. 

Melton Wright of Boyce has been 
nade principal of the Boyce Public 
school. Mr. Wright was formerly as- 
istant principal of the Boyce Division 
f the Clarke County High School. 
The new principal is a graduate of 
Bob Jones University and is doing 
graduate work at the University of 
Virginia. He is serving his second 
term as president of the Clarke County 
Education Association and is a member 
of the VEA Citizenship Committee. 


Assistant Principals 

Carrie Lee Clark has joined the 
idministrative staff of Mecklenburg 
County Schools as assistant principal 
at the Chase City High School. For 
the past twenty-two years she has 
served the Reedville High School in 
Northumberland County. She has also 
been principal of the Callao High 
School and has done elementary work 
at Wenona, North Carolina. 

A native of Roper, North Carolina, 
Miss Clark studied in Virginia at 
Blackstone College. She has a B.A. 
degree from the College of William 
and Mary and has done further work 
at the University of North Carolina. 

Miss Clark has served as president of 
Lancaster-Northumberland Edu- 
cation Association. She has also been 
secretary of District A of the Virginia 
Education Association and held a simi- 
lar position for the Division of Sec- 
ondary School Principals in this Dis- 


the 


trict. 

A. Rufus Tonelson was ap- 
pointed Acting Assistant Principal of 
Maury High School in Norfolk dur- 
ing the absence of S. R. Butler, who 
on sabbatical leave. Mr. Tonelson 
ceived his B.S. from the College of 
illiam and Mary. He served in the 

S. Army for two and one-half 
urs. He was a laboratory instructor 
the Norfolk Division of the College 
William and Mary for one and a 
half years. He then joined the Nor- 

k School System where he taught in 

iffner Junior High School for three 

1 a half years and at Maury High 

1001 for three years. He also served 

director of the Veterans Training 

gram for one year and as a teacher 


the 


1001 for a half year. 
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SINCE 1879 — QUALITY CLOTHING 
FOR MEN, FOR WOMEN AND FOR BOYS! 
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GRACE AT SIXTH RICHMOND 
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NEED FUNDS FOR--- 


e Athletics 
® Class Activities 


¢ Special Projects s 


To those educational institutions interested in raising funds for 
athletic associations, class treasuries, special projects and other student 


activities, EMPRESS STERLING offers an effective, dignified plan 


which requires no financing, delivering or collecting. 
EMPRESS STERLING is a nation-wide organization and will 


furnish evidence of its excellent reputation and financial stability. 


For complete details mail the coupon below to 


Empress Sterling 


114-120 S. Sixth Street 
RICHMOND 19, VA. 


Please send complete details of your plan for raising school funds to 
Name - 
. 


School _ be oars e : . 


Address 
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Is the little red schoo! house history ? 


Not when you see the old 
methods of food preparation still 
used in some school cafeterias 
and kitchens ...and what a waste! 
So much time, work and money 
1 could be saved with up-to-date 
equipment installed by our engi- 
neers. 

You really owe it to your students 

to write or call for details on our 

a complete modernization plan! 
E) NOW! 
















PHONE 2-8314 





JOHN G. KOLBE, INC. aicimono + vicina 





A complete arithmetic and mathematics program 
for grades one through twelve 


By Schorling, Clark, Smith, and others 


Number Books for Young America 


For grades one and two. 


Arithmetic for Young America 


State-adopted for grades _ three 
| through eight. 


Workbooks in Arithmetic 


For grades three through eight. 


For college preparation: 
Algebra: First Course 
Instructional Tests in Algebra: Revised 
Second-Year Algebra: New Edition 
Modern-School Geometry: New Edition 
Instructional Tests in Plane Geometry: Revised 
Modern-School Solid Geometry: New Edition 


For general courses: 


Mathematics in Life—Basic Course 
Workbook in General Mathematics 
Mathematics for the Consumer 


World Book Company ‘ 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York—C. G. Bailey, Representative 
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Other Changes 

Virginia Gilliam becomes Assist- 
ant Director of Vocational Education, 
Home Economics, for the Norfolk 
City Schools, replacing Elmira 
Noyes, retired. Miss Gilliam received 
her B.S. from Madison College and her 
M.S. from the University of Tennessee. 
She has taught home economics in Car- 
son and in Hopewell. 

William E. Lobeck has been pro- 
moted to Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation for the Norfolk City Schools, 
having served as assistant director 
since 1945. Mr. Lobeck received his 
B.S. degree from Stout Institute and 
is doing graduate work at Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute. He taught gen- 
eral metal, sheet metal, and electricity 
classes in Indiana and Kentucky be- 
fore coming to Virginia. He entered 
the Norfolk Schools as a teacher of 
general metal in Blair Junior High 
School and transferred to the Voca- 
tional Department of Granby High 
School when that school was opened 
in September, 1939. During World 
War II he served as coordinator of the 
U. S. National Defense Program. 

Mrs. Ossie L. Tipton has been 
made Acting Elementary Supervisor 
for Prince William County Schools. 
She was formerly principal of the 
Bennett and Baldwin Schools at Ma- 
nassas. Mrs. Tipton previously served 
as a supervisor in Goochland County. 

Frank G. Laine has been appointed 
Superintendent of Maintenance and 
Transportation for the Chesterfield 
County Schools, filling a new position 
created last spring. Mr. Laine has been 
a member of the Chesterfield County 
School Board for 16 years and chair- 
man for four years, recently resign- 
ing. He is a native of Sussex County 
and was educated at Wakefield. 


Re-appointed to Retirement 


Board 


J. Jj. Fray, Superintendent of 
Campbell County Schools, was ap- 
pointed by Governor Battle to the new 
five-member State Retirement Board. 
Mr. Fray had served on the previous 
board, whose membership expired las: 
June 30. The new board is designed 
to include a State employee, a teacher, 
and three other members not a teacher 
or government worker, all to be choser 
by the Governor. His appointees are 

C. C. Louderback, former member 
of the House of Delegates from Pag 
and Warren Counties. Mr. Louderbac! 














_-~ OB] 


yas appointed for a three-year term, 
nding June 26, 1953, and he was 
amed as chairman of the Board. 

Mr. Fray, of Rustburg, will serve 

one-year term, ending June 26, 1951. 

R. P. Ellison, Richmond, executive 
ssistant to the State Highway Com- 

ission, was appointed for a two-year 
term, ending June 26, 1952. 

Giles M. Robertson, Richmond, and 
|. B. Woodward, Jr., president of the 
Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry 
Dock Company, were each appointed 
for four-year terms, ending June 26, 
954, 


Citizens Group Names 
Southern Director 

Maurice D. Bement has been 
,amed Southern Regional Director of 
the National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools. “Southern interest 
n the work of the Citizens Commis- 
sion for the Public Schools has been so 
great that we chose Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, for the establishment of the first 
regional office,” says Henry Toy, Jr., 
Executive Director of the Commission. 

The National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools, which is fi- 
nanced by the Rockefeller Foundation 
and the Carnegie Corporation, is made 
up of thirty-six prominent laymen. Roy 
E. Larsen, President of Time Inc., is 
Purpose of the organiza- 
tion, which was formed only a year 
igo, is the stimulation of local citizen 
school betterment. The 
Commission also serves as a clearing- 
house of information and works with 
1 growing list of local school improve- 
ment groups, now totaling more than 


chairman. 


interest in 


300, all over the country. 

Mr. Bement was a teacher in the 
Lone Oak, Ken- 
tucky, for six years. He is a graduate 
of Murray State Teachers’ College, 
with advanced work at George Pea- 
body College in Nashville, Tennessee. 

“We want to hear from all citizens 
vho are interested in the cause of 

blic education in the South,” Mr. 
Bement said. “We hope to perform a 

il service, but the job can be done 
only in cooperation with local citizens 


public schools of 


in each community.” 

Address of the regional office is the 
Realty Building, Jefferson Street, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Kincheloe has 
been named Assistant Principal of the 
Baldwin School in Prince William 


County. 
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715 East Broad Street 





FLORSHEIM SHOES 
For The Man Who Cares 


THE FINEST WE HAVE EVER MADE 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE SHOP 


Richmond, Va. 
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The New AMPRO Stjist 


16 MM SOUND PROJECTOR 


Us a Teachers Dream, Come True! 
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YOU’LL AGREE! 


NEVER BEFORE SO MANY QUALITY FEATURES 
IN A PRECISION 16mm PROJECTOR PRICED SO LOW! 


Easy to carry! Easy to set up! Easy to 
thread! Easy to operate! Truly everything 
a teacher ever dreamed of in a projector 
—that’s the wonderful Ampro Stylist! 

The amazing Stylist shows silent films 
or “talkies.” Pictures are crystal-clear— 
easy on the eyes. Sound is true-to-life. 


$354" 


COMPLETE 










AMPRO 


AMPRO CORPORATION 
(General Precision Equip. Corp. Subsidiary) 
8mm Cameras and Projectors « Slide Projectors 
16mm Sound-on-film « Tape Recorders 


MAIL COUPON ...WRITE NOW! 


+ AMPRO CORPORATION, N. WESTERN AVE., CHICAGO 18, ILL. 


You'll discover that students /earn more 
faster — remember it longer —and enjoy 
learning the Ampro Stylist way. 

A comparison by your School Board 
will show the Stylist to give all the fine 
performance of $500.00 projectors. Yet 
the Stylist costs only $354.00 complete. 


BOOST AUDIENCE CAPACITY 
OF STYLIST PROJECTOR 


Ampse Power Speaker 
Model 690 converts the Styl- 
ist from a Classroom projec- 
tor so it can be used in large 
auditoriums. Powerful 12” 
Permanent Magnet speaker; 
easy-carrying handle; hand- 
some luggage-type case. 


$9975 compuere 












Rush me FREE illustrated literature on : 
the amazing Ampro Stylist Projector for i 
school use .. . also folder on Ampro ; 
Model 690 Power Speaker. i 
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Teaching the WHY as Well as the HOW of Arithmetic 


the addition facts. 
to multiplication. 
applicable relationships. 


learning the fundamental number facts through number relation- 
ships. First, five different relationships are used in presenting 
Subtraction is related to addition, division 
The learning of each process is fortified by 
Pupils think, reason, understand; they 


learn far beyond the pessibilities of mere memorization. 


Other outstanding features are the scientific coverage of thought 
patterns taking all life situations into account and the thor- 


ough and well-organized program for testing and remedial work. 


Upton -Fuller Anrithmotics 


Grades. Three through fight 


Among the important advantages of this series is its plan for 
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300 Pike Street AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

















FOR SAFETY’S SAKE, GIVE THEM A BR AKF! 


A school bus, a bouncing ball, a running 
child — these are signs for all of us to be 
extra careful while driving. 

Accidents don’t “just happen.” Most 
of them can be prevented. That’s why 
with telephone men and women, safety 
comes first — always, all ways. 

Last year, for example, telephone 
drivers in Virginia covered 6,919,000 
miles of streets and highways—in all 


of Virginia 


The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company 


kinds of weather. More than 1,600 of 
them completed the year without a single 
accident. And 39% have safe driving 
records that range from five to thirty 
years. 

Our people are proud of these records 
—and rightfully so. But they'll never stop 
trying to better them in every way they 
can—with concentration, control and 
courtesy. 
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Heads NEA Principals 
Association 

Dr. Thomas E. Pierce, director, 
Demonstration School, Texas State 
College for Women, Denton, Texas, 
was elected at St. Louis, Missouri, on 
July 3, 1950, as president of the De- 
partment of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals of the National Education As- 
sociation. 

Dr. Pierce received his B.S. degree 
from North Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege and his M.A. and Ed.D. from 
Teachers College, Columbia . Univer- 
sity. His educational career has been 
wide and extensive. He has taught 
n rural schools, has been principal of 
elementary schools, and is now a pro- 
fessor of elementary education in the 
institution where he has charge of the 
demonstration school. 

Before his election to the presidency, 
Dr. Pierce worked for and with the 
National Department for many years. 
He.was a vice-president and member 
of the executive committee, and has 
also served as the Department’s State 
representative for Texas and as dis- 
trict director of the South Central 
District: Arkansas, Kansas, Louisi- 
ina, Nebraska, Oklahoma, and Texas. 


Represents Virginia 

John D. Meade, Superintendent 
of Petersburg Schools, will represent 
Virginia on the Advisory Council of 
the American Association of School 
\dministrators. He was recently ap- 
pointed for a three-year term by the 
president of the AASA, W. T. White, 
superintendent of schools at Dallas, 


[exas. 


Poetry Honor 

Nell Porter Boggess, teacher of 
English and Latin in Richlands High 
School, has received a request from the 
Twentieth Century Press of Los An- 
eles, California, for permission to 
‘print her poem “Winter Wedding” 
1 the forthcoming publication of a 
fid-Century Anthology of prose and 
etry. Miss Boggess’ poem was one se- 
cted from among hundreds sub- 
itted for an anthology of verse last 
inter. 


Field Teaching 
Rosan Palmer, who did Field 
aching for the University of Wy- 
ling during the summer session, has 
turned to her position as principal 
the Inman Elementary School at 
ppalachia. 
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IMPROVE 
READING AND LANGUAGE SKILLS 








To round out the Reading Program 


Choral Reading 
LET’S-READ-TOGETHER POEMS 


The Teacher’s Book, Grades 1, 2 
The Pupils’ Books for Grades 3, 4, 5, 6 


Workbooks for the NEW ALICE AND JERRY 
BOOKS 


Grades 1-6 


Workbooks for BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 


DAILY DRILLS IN LANGUAGE SKILLS 
Grades 3-8 


Workbooks for BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 
Grades 9, 10 





REPRESENTATIVE: 
Scott Noblin, 1617 Cambridge Circle, Charlottesville, Va. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
104 South Lexington Avenue 
White Plains, New York 








1. YOUR BEST DRINK! 
2. YOUR BEST TREAT! 
3. YOUR BEST BUY! 


MORE BOUNCE 
TO THE OUNCE! 


Pepsi-Cola is Bottle in Virginia by 


PEPSI-COLA BOTTLING COMPANIES OF LYNCHBURG, 
MARION, AND RICHMOND 
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MAKING MATHEMATICS WORK 


by Nelson and Grime 


A new “general mathematics for high school 
use” stressing among other features 


@ a thorough review of arithmetic— 
more than 2500 exercises 





e almost 1000 problems 


e 40 tests—diagnostic, achievement, review 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Urbanna, Virginia 














CLASS JEWELRY 
and 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 











Club Pins, Medals, Cups 
and Trophies Wrap Yourself in Luxury 


Caps and Gowns Choose from our 1950 


(4 ; \ H } 
hy AS ee | Mie ; \ 
"0 s ‘ WY i we ! N \" , i 
Couturier Collection : 
Ranch, Starlight, Silverblu and Wild Mink 
Nutria - Ermine - American Broadtail - 
Russian Caracul - Muskrat - Sheared Racccon 
WALTER B. ANDERSON 
L. G. BALFOUR PRODUCTS 
RICHMOND, VA. 


MONTALDOS 


GRACE at FIFTH RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Honored 


Effie L. Koontz, who retired after 
51 years of school teaching, was hon- 
red for her outstanding service. Hers 
s one of the oldest continuous teach- 
ng records in the history of the 
Rockingham County School System. 


This veteran of more than half a 
entury of school teaching, most of 
vhich was in the schools of Rocking- 
1am County, was honored.at an open 
house on July 9 by the patrons and 
friend; of the Lacey Springs School, 
vhere she has taught the first grade 
for the past 31 years. 


In her long years as a teacher, Miss 
Koontz taught as many as several gen- 
erations in one family. Her devotion 
to her work and the great contribu- 
tion she has made in helping those chil- 
dred whom she taught gained for her 
the esteem of the entire community. 


Educated at West Central Academy 
and Madison College, Miss Koontz 
taught first at Plains School in Shen- 
andoah County. Her next two schoo!s 
were Prospect and Fairview in Rock- 
ingham County. From 1909 until 
1916 she taught at the Mayland 
School, going to the Simmers Valley 
School in 1916-17. She returned to 
Mayland to teach from 1917 to 1919, 
ifter which she went to the Lacey 
Springs School where she taught con- 


tinuously until this year. 


Bettie Jones, retiring principal of 
Waterman School, Harrisonburg, was 
honored with a dinner by the school 
faculty and associates. M. H. Bell, 
Harrisonburg City School Superin- 
tendent, in his message of tribute to 
Miss Jones, commended her for her 
outstanding work, splendid qualitie: 
of leadership, and executive ability 
during the twenty-five years she served 
is principal of Waterman School. 


He presented her with a book of 
testimonials from himself, her teachers, 
er pastor, and associates in the school 
stem and her friends. The frontis- 
piece was cleverly drawn by Mrs. 
Nancy McCall, art supervisor, depict- 
ing three phrases of Miss Jones’ life as 
principal. 


A thirty-three line poem was dedi- 
ted to Miss Jones by Mr. Bell em- 
icing her outstanding qualities as 
mpiled by himself. These traits in- 
uded her devotion to her work, love 
children, punctuality, enthusiasm 
tor her work, and her loyalty to her 
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church, school, and friends. 

Dr. W. H. Keister, retired superin- 
tendent of schools, paid tribute to the 
beginning of Miss Jones’ career and 
told how she had dedicated her life to 


the teaching of the three R’s, giving 


of her strength and often beyond it to 
the devotion of her work. 

Gifts of appreciation were presented 
to Miss Jones, including a radio, hand- 
painted tea set, and a corsage of gar- 
denias. 


New Horizons in Teaching 


nestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 





QUICK PICTURE-METHOD now makes it all 
so clear and easy for young people to conduct meetings correctly. 


Due to the difficulties that come 
up with each new group of 
youngsters trying to conduct a 
meeting properly, whether you 
are a teacher of the grades or 
of Junior and Senior High 
School you will probably be 
overjoyed to hear about 
this new aid. It is called “‘Parlia- 
mentary Procedure. How to con- 
duct a meeting: a pictorial pre- 
sentation of Roberts Rules of Order.” 
This simple, direct way of speedily 
cracking a rather hard old chestnut 
is one of the latest tell-it-with-pictures 
projects of the Creative Graphics 
Department of thé University of Den- 
ver, worked out in cooperation with 
the School of Speech. 


IF FURTHUR INTERESTED—the pamphlet, “PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE”, 
described above, is 50¢. But to teachers now at 25¢, in classroom quantity 
if at least 25 in one order. Just write directly to the UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


PRESS, Denver 10, Colorado. 


Home from school—marking papers, reading 


or just catching up with odds and ends, 


enjoy the fine little lift you get from the pleasant 


chewing and tasty, long-lasting flavor of 





delicious WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM. Try it. 


This is a beautiful print job with excel- 
lent typography, a handy 8-page ac- 
cordion-folded pamphlet, 8%x11 in. 
One of the innovations which makes 
everything so clear and easily grasped 
is the use of two different colored inks. 
For example, the Chairman and Sec- 
retary and what they do and say 
are alwaysin blue ink. Those who 
attend the meeting and what 
they do and say (make motions, 
vote, etc.) are always in brown ink. 
The subjects taken up are: Order of 
Business, Handling of Main Motions, 
Amendments, Change Motions, Rules 
for Handling of Motions 
(Nominations, etc.), The 2 
Chairman, The Secretary, 

Writing the Minutes. 












A WE CAN PLACE QUALIFIED PRIMARY AND 
| A D M Sy ELEMENTARY TEACHERS AT $2,200—$4,000 


12th year. NO R'sGISTRATION FEE. Member N. A. T. A. 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


OLORADO BLDG.—l4th & G., N. W.— WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
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Nothing 
Missing 
But The 


Voice 


Someone... 





Somewhere ... 


Wants 


YOUR 
Photograph! 


Foster 
Studio 


404 E. Grace St., Richmond 























RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 


Presents for your consideration 


DYNAMIC PHYSICS 


Bower - Robinson 


Examine it Critically 


Science teachers are accustomed to critical analysis. 
That is why we direct your attention to a distinctive fea- 
ture of this up-to-date text—Principles and their applica- 
tions in everyday life are taught together, in each unit. 


The language of physics is taught in two ways in Dy- 
namic Physics: 


1. Scientific terms are explained at the first point of 
use. : 


2. They are defined in the glossary at the end of the 
book. 


Student’s Laboratory Manual, Achievement Tests, and 
Teacher’s Key for textbook are available: 


For further information write 


t RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 
536 South Clark Street, Chicago 5 


R. Hitt Feet, Virginia Representative 
900 W..Franklin Street, Richmond, Va. 




















MULTIGRAPH 
SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


112 NorTH 7TH STREET 


RICHMOND, VIRGENIA 


You are cordially invited to visit 
our operating display of new 
Multigraph-Multilith Duplicators 
in Booth 21 
at the 
John Marshall Hotel 
during the annual conference 
of the 


Virginia Education Association. 
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Attends Summer Institutes 


Louise Matney, a member of the 
Virginia Course of Study Committee 
for High School Mathematics, at- 
ended the National Mathematics In- 
titute at Duke University from Au- 
rust 7 to 18. The purpose of the 
nstitute was to bring together high 
chool and college teachers of Math- 
matics to study extensively problems 
,f common interest and new methods. 
[wenty-five states, the District of 
Columbia, and Canada were repre- 
sented at this institute. 

Miss Matney also spent two weeks 
it Charlottesville during August as a 
member of the State Production Com- 
mittee for Mathematics Course of 


Study attending their meeting at the. 


University of Virginia. 
Miss Matney is a member of the 
High School 


Buchanan County. 
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In Memoriam 
Margaret H. Atkins 


Whereas, the Page County Educa- 
tion Association mourns the loss of a 
loyal member, Margaret Atkins, for 
twenty-eight years a teacher in the 
Virginia Public Schools, twenty-three 
of which were in the Luray Seventh 
Grade; and, 

Whereas, Miss Atkins was endowed 
with a gracious personality, an excel- 
lent spirit of co-operation and a deep 
devotion to duty, a whole-hearted in- 
terest in the school program, high pro- 
fessional standards; and, 

Whereas, Miss Atkins was a supe- 
rior teacher, respected by her pupils 
and fellow teachers whom she served 
tirelessly and, 

Whereas, Miss Atkins was valued 
by her pupils for her integrity, for her 
interest in them, for her character that 
challenged them to higher goals; there- 
tore, . 

Be it resolved, That this Association 
express its appreciation for the many 
tine influences her life exemplified; 

d, 

Resolved, That the sympathy of this 
\ssociation be expressed to her family 

its grief. 

Be it further resolved, That a copy 

these resolutions be included in the 

iutes of the Page County Education 

sociation; that copies be sent to her 

mily, to the Page County School 
Board, to the Page News and Courier, 
to the Rappahannock News, and to 
the Virginia Journal of Education. 


for OCTOBER, 1950 
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Counseling Adolescents, by SHir- 


book which will help the teacher or 
counselor evaluate leading counseling 
theories and draw on the most work- 
able features of each. Actual inter- 
views are cited and case summaries 
given. 


On the Education of Women, 
by GeorceE D. Stopparp. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, N. Y. 
101 pages. $1.50. 


Here the author maps a concrete 
program for women’s education in- 
cluding three elements: general edu- 
cation, homemaking, and _preprofes- 
sional and professional. Nor does he 
overlook careers which are open to 
both men and women. This is one of 
the Kappa Delta Pi Lecture Series. 


LEY A. HAmMrRIN and BLANCHE B. 
PAULSON. Science Research Asso- 
ciates, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 380 pages. 
$3.50. 


Here is a practical how-to-do-it 


IE You Teach Southean csi nces 
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Its Resources and Their Use 
By Evans and Donahue 


th, only Compl le 


406 pp.; 7 x 
10"; 68 maps; 





olen ia oSTe! fi hook: available 
photographs a )\® 
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y WRITING ON THE BOARD 


@ NOW AVAILABLE . . . for all teachers of handwriting 


NE 


AWLRAVARAWSBVAe SAVCeBesesewwy 


Buy this new blackboard manual and help 
yourself and your class do better writing. 


s 


96 Pages Include— 


® Manuscript writing for primary 
teachers. 


© Cursive writing for upper grade 
teachers. 


ORDER TODAY ONLY $1.00 
ZANER-BLOSER CO., Columbus 8, Ohio 
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ZANER-BLOSER CO. [] Check, M.O. or stamps | 
Columbus 8, Ohio enclosed | 

[] Ship C.O.D. (Vv) | 
Please mail____...._.copies of WRITING ON | 
THE BOARD | 
PE Ce td khan cccddccdbcncaecasneeipel | 
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AT LAST! ! 


A TRULY NEW SOUND 
PROJECTOR DESIGNED FOR 
THE TEACHER 


THE EASTMAN 
KODASCOPE PAGEANT 


¥ ¥ Check These Features 


One case construction — very light 
weight! Brilliant light for quality 
projection! High fidelity sound — 
ample volume! Simple to set-up — 
simple to thread! Never requires oil- 
ing — sealed in oil! 

Manufactured and guaranteed by the 
World’s Leading Producer of Photo- 
graphic Equipment! 


AND THE PRICE 


Only $325.00 


Liberal trade-in allowance for your 
Eastman silent projector. 


Write or Call 


J. M. STACKHOUSE CO. 
5803 PATTERSON AVENUE 
PHONE 5-2871 
RICHMOND 26, VIRGINIA 


Complete Audio-Visual Service 








FURS 


While you’re in 
Richmond, shop 
Henry R. Haase’s 
for that cape, jacket, 
scarf or coat. You'll 
find many styles, 
many furs, but only 
one standard of 
quality and value. 


e Cleaning 
e Repairing 


e Remodeling 


HENRY R. HAASE 


furs 
FRANKLIN STREET at 5th 











YOUR V HK At WORK 


Albemarle Presents Prevento- 
rium to New Teachers 


At its first meeting of this school 
year on August 25 at McIntire High 
School, the Albemarle County Educa- 
tion Association discussed Prevento- 
rium regulations for the benefit of 
their new teachers. 

They also discussed the appointment 
of delegates to the VEA Convention 
in November and passed a resolution 
endorsing the nomination of H. H. 
Walker for president of the Virginia 
Education Association. 

The president, Elizabeth Sutherland, 
reported on the NEA Convention at 
St. Louis, where she represented the 
Albemarle Association. 

A financial budget was adopted at 
this meeting and each committee 
chairman presented his committee. 

Devotions were led by Rev. Marvin 
W. Mann of the Crozet Methodist 
Church, followed by special music. 

Isabelle Dunn, Reporter. 


Dickenson Selects District 
Delegates 

At the Dickenson County teachers 
meeting on September 2 in Clintwood, 
delegates were elected for the District 
K meeting at Ervinton High School 
in Nora on September 30. Those se- 
lected included N. B. French, Mary 
Cain, E. C. Smith, Oma Childress, 
H. E. McCoy, Walter Carty, and J. 
H. Turner. 
Stacy Fleming, J. M. Tarwater, Bess 
McCoy, Ida Cunningham, Bonnie S. 
Ball, Robert Baker, and Erdman Mul- 


lins. 


Alternates elected were 


Announcement of Fall activities 
were made by J. R. Sutherland, presi- 
dent of the Dickenson County Educa- 
tion Association. 


Bonnie S. Ball, Reporter. 


Norfolk Produces Power House 

The Power House, official publica- 
tion of the Norfolk Department of 
Classroom Teachers, is published pri- 
marily to give everyone the benefit of 
those experiences which only the few 
received who had the opportunity of 
attending conferences and meetings of 


the profession during the summer 
months. Also it places in the hands 
of the teaching staff of Norfolk the 
announcements, dates, and other facts 
concerning its Own organization at 
the beginning of the work year. 


The booklet 


MILTON BRADLEY CRAYONS 


TRUSTED FRIENDS 
IN NEW DRESS 


5 these new Milton Bradley 
CRAYRITE Crayon packages. They 
bring you finer crayons than ever— 
smoother blending, more brilliant. 
And, because they are Milton Bradley 
quality, you will recognize old, trust- 
ed friends in new dress. Available 
in Round and No-Rolli, in usual 8, 
16 and 24 color assortments. 


includes resolutions 


. 
t al ' ‘ RS 


CRAYRITE 








NOTE: if you have not already received 
your copy, write today for the Milton 
Bradley Catalog of Educational Materials. 
Edward E. Babb Company of Pennsylvania, 
3304 Arch Street, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
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ind other information from the NEA 
Convention in St. Louis, as well as 
pertinent highlights from the Char- 
lottesville Conference, and facts on the 
Norfolk City In-Service Program. 
Josephine Acton, President of the 
Norfolk Department of Classroom 
Teachers, states, “Together We Build 
is this year’s theme of the NEA. Could 
there be a more appropriate theme? It 
was 100 years ago—1850—that the 


“Water Rolls Off 





On Every Count 
it’s TOPS in 
Floor Wax! 


DOLCOWAX 


. repels water. Moisture will not mar 
its lustrous, satiny wax film; 

. handles well, spreads and levels easily 
without streaking; 

..needs no rubbing or polishing; 

. dries quickly to a long-lasting attrac- 
tive, protective surfacing for your 
floors: 

. welcomes heavy traffic, because traffic 
improves its lustre; 

.is free from float or sediment—doesn’t 
jell on prolonged storage; 

.is equally at home on wood, linoleum, 


cork, mastic and rubber. 

DOLGE guarantees that, regardless of 
price, no other wax will outwear DOL- 
COWAX! 


demonstrate—or 


Let your DOLGE Service Man 
write us for details. 








CHARLES HAASE 
& SONS 


Fstablished 1857 


FURRIERS 
For latest styles in beautiful 


FUR COATS 
FUR CAPES 
FUR SCARFS 


We will be pleased to show you 
our furs on a Visit to our store. 


406 East Grace Street 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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Legislature passed its bill enacting pub- 
lic education in Virginia. The Power 
House of public education has been 
working ever since.” 


Tri-County Hears Teacher’s 
Responsibility 

“The Teacher’s Responsibility to 
Her Profession” discussed by 
Eleanor E. Henson, Assistant Super- 
visor of Elementary Education, State 
Department of Education, at the first 
meeting of the Tri-County Education 
Association on September 5 at Toano. 

Reports were given on the NEA 
meeting at St. Louis by their delegate, 
Mrs. J. Ashton Yates, and on the 
Second Fredericksburg Conference by 
Mrs. Cecil Orange. 


After lunch, committee reports were 


was 


presented at a business meeting of the 
Association, with Mrs. Maxine Pierce, 
the new president, presiding. 

made during the 
meeting by Clarence Jennings, Divi- 


Remarks were 
sion Superintendent, and the opening 
devotionals were conducted by A. M. 
Bruce, Principal of Charles City High 
School. 


Mecklenburg Has First Pre- 
School Conference 


Something new to Mecklenburg 
County was their five-day pre-school 
conference for teachers which began 
on Monday, August 28, in the Robert 
E. Lee Auditorium in Chase City. 

On the first day, Davis Y. Paschall 
of the State Department of Education 
talked on the teacher’s responsibility as 
related to the social and natural sci- 
ences. Discussion groups followed. Su- 
perintendent A. B. Hage spoke on “‘Pro- 
fessionalism” and reported on the NEA 
Convention. 

Audio-visual aids were discussed on 
the second day by W. H. Durr of the 
State Department of Education, em- 
phasizing their use as teaching mate- 
rials. 

“Health and Physical Education as 
Part of the School Offering” was dis- 
cussed on the fourth day by G. L. 
Quirk of the State Department of Edu- 
cation. 

Mecklenburg Education Association 
had its first business meeting of the 
year during this meeting with Charles 
H. Morgan, principal of South Hill 
High School, presiding. 

On the third and last day, principals 
and teachers met at their respective 
schools to make plans for the year. 


DURABLE—strong steel frame 
SAFE—can’t tip, pinch, snag 
COMFORTABLE — extra-wide 
and extra-deep seats, backs 
FOLD QUICKLY, quietly, snugly 
THREE SEAT STYLES—formed 
steel ; formed plywood ; 
imitation-leather upholstered 


TALE folding Chutes 


NEW IMPROVED DESIGN 


Write Dept. 158 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
World's Leader in Public Seating 
901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 

















On the banks of the 
James River 


determined band of men and women 
founded the first successful colony of 
what became this great nation of ours. 


Olga W. 


a dauntless and 


Jamestown Adventure, by 
Hall-Quest tells the dramatic story of 
the tragic first years when the little 
settlement maintained so precarious a 
hold on its swampy island, where death 
was ever-present in one form or an- 
other. It is a rich tapestry of events 
and people, heroism and courage—the 
stories of John Smith, John Rolfe, 
Powhatan, Pocahontas and the others, 
both colonists and Indians, who figured 
in this exciting adventure. 


Illustrated by James MacDonald. 
Ages 13 and up. Cloth bound. $2.50 
($1.88 to schools and school libraries). 


®> Books about Virginia. 


Write for literature about other books 
about Virginia and for illustrated, de- 
scriptive catalog of books for children 
and young people. Write to Educa- 
tion Department. 


E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 
300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 
300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Send ...... cop-.. Jamestown Ad- 
venture at $1.88 each, net, to schools 
and school libraries. 
I enclose $- to cover. 
C) Send bill. [] Send C.O.D. 
Name ---- an 
Address  --_- 
a State 
School ---- 
Send the following free: [) Litera- 
ture about Books about Virginia. 
[] Dutton’s 1950 graded catalogue of 


books for children and young people. 
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GLANAE 


CLASSROOM 
PROJECT 


Cover a brick snugly with 
heavy white paper. Draw and col- 
or top and sides with “Crayola”, 
pressing down heavily and evenly. 
Use light, bright colors. When fin- 

ished brush all over 
with a dark shade of 
Artista Water Colors 
or Tempera mixed 
with a little water. 
Finish surface with 
shellac. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Representative in Virginia is: 
WAYNE G. KING 








“Tt’s News to Us” 








These are announcements by the 
manufacturers of new products which 
we believe will be of professional in- 
terest to educators, This listing should 
not be construed as a recommendation 
by the editor. You will want to check 
and compare these items with others 
to be found in your school supply 
store. If unable to find items desired, 
use the coupon below. Your request 
for information will be forwarded to 
the producer. 


Drinking fountain for 


62 


small 


King George and Stafford Education Associations honored T. Benton Gayle 
at a banquet on his twenty-fifth anniversary as superintendent of the King 
George- Stafford School Division. The dinner was held on April 19 at the 
Princess Anne Hotel in Fredericksburg. Among the special guests were Mrs. 
T. Benton Gayle, wife of Mr. Gayle; his mother, Mrs. Thomas Benton Gayle, 
Sr.; superintendents of surrounding counties; T. Blake Newton, chairman of 
the State Board of Education; and R. C. Haydon, Assistant State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction. A gift was presented to Mr. Gayle on this occasion 


by the two counties. 


children. An extra fountain that can 
be mounted half-way down a stand- 
ard water cooler or wall-mounted near 
the cooler. Made of white, vitreous 
china with a chrome-plated drain and 
“P” trap, the accessory includes a 
metal support plate with necessary 
screws for mounting at any desired 
height. Size 11% x 11% inches. 

Standard Filmstrip Rewind 
and Cleaner rewinds 
filmstrip in § seconds and cleans both 
sides of the film in same operation as 
it is inspected. Spring motor-pow- 
ered. No electrical connections. No 
finger marks. Removes dirt and oil, 
preventing scratches. Price $12.40. 

Relief maps made of durable 
washable Vinylite Map of 
Northeastern United States is coming 
off the molds now. The map is grom- 
meted at the top so that it can be hung 
small nails. Weighs 
1% pounds. At a vertical exaggera- 
tion of 10 to 1, it graphically shows 
the relation of the land, and submarine 
topography of our northeast coast. 
Price $21.00. 

Audio-Master plays all speeds 78 


a 70-frame 


plastic. 


easily from 3 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


I should like more information 
about: 











the Ice Cream with 
No Artificial Flavors 





Better tasting—better for you. 
Wholesome, nutritious, South- 
ern Dairies Sealtest Ice Cream 
is the South’s favorite. Try a 
delicious serving tonight. 


Southern Dairies 
called 


ICE CREAM 
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—3314—45 RPM; all sizes from 7— 
17% inches; all kinds, Standard, Long 
Playing, Microgroove and Transcrip- 
tions. Weighs 15 pounds. Priced at 
$64.50 F.O.B. New York. 


SVE’s complete new line of Tri- 
Purpose Instructor Projectors 
were designed to give picture bril- 
liance, greater screen illumination, 
quiet blower-cooled performance and 
full film protection. The Improved 
Instructor 300, the new 500, 700, and 
1000-watt meet all the still projection 
needs of schools, taking single and 
double frames and 2 x 2 inch slides. 
Since all models have the same basic 
features, the operators who learn to 
operate one can operate all. 
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SCHOOL DAYS 





Phote by Delmar Photographer H. M. Grubbs 


DELMAR STUDIOS 


BOX 318, ROANOKE 
PUBLISHERS * PHOTOGRAPHERS 














*% Mastercraft Stage Equipment 

*% Ampro Motion Picture Projectors 
*% Trojan Playground Equipment 

*% Bogen Inter-communication Systems 


AMERICAN SCHOOL EQUIPMENT C0., Ine. 


Visit Our Exhibit Booth No, 21 at VEA Convertion. 
John P. Voorhees, President 


P. O. Box 1726 Raleigh, N. C. 
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THOUSANDS OF 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
eAwait your choosing at the House of Schwarzschild 


Do your Christmas Shopping while you're in Richmond. 


SCUWADASCHILD 


“Richmond’s Leading Jewelers” Broad at Second 
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SCHOOL YEARS 
CECIL V. MILLARD 





CHILD GROWTH and DEVELOP- 
MENT in the ELEMENTARY 


> try these texts . . 


TEACHING SOCIAL STUDIES IN 
HIGH SCHOOL, Third Edition 


EDGAR BRUCE WESLEY 


THE READING INTERESTS OF 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


GEORGE W. NORVELL 


INSTRUCTIONAL SUPERVISION 


WILLIAM T. MELCHIOR 


WESLEY and ADAMS 


D. C. HEATH 
and Company 


on the Virginia library list: 
READING IN MODERN EDUCATION PAUL WITTY 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT WILLARD C. OLSON 
TEACHING SOCIAL STUDIES IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Virginia Representatives: 


Frank L. Crone, 2416 Park Ave., Richmond 20 


Richard L. Marsland, 


703 Spottswood Rd. 


Spottswood Park—Richmond 21 














OURS FOR 
THE ASKING 


Advertisers buy space in the Vir- 
ginia Journal of Education because 
they have products or services they 
believe will be of special value to you 
as a teacher. You may secure the cata- 
logs or other material offered by using 
the convenient coupon below. 


19b Bibliography of Railway Lit- 


erature—a 48-page, illustrated 





USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please have sent to me the items 
checked in the quantities indicated. 











3¢ is enclosed for each item 
checked. 

19b 20b 21lb 22b 23b 24b 
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booklet containing brief descrip- 
tions of 283 books, booklets, and 
periodicals on railway transpor- 
tation. Titles, authors, publish- 
ers, prices, and other data given. 
Copies for Classroom distribution. 
1950-51 44-page catalog de- 
scribing nearly 400 films closely 
integrated with the school curric- 
ulum. The new catalog also lists 
all EB Films in a special section 
the subject areas in 
which they may be used. 

How to Select a Publisher— 
for people who write books—or 
plan to write one. Whether it be 
textbooks, academic works, fic- 


showing 


tion, poetry, juveniles . . . any 
kind of work that merits publica- 
tion. If you ever plan to write 
a book, this brochure may save 
you time and trouble. 

Aids to a Health and Nutri- 
tion Program is a revised edi- 
tion of a catalog of the mate- 
rials planned to meet in a prac- 
tical way the needs of the aca- 
demic teacher, the specialist and 
the 
Booklet—‘‘How can the musi- 


cally untrained elementary teach- 


administrator. 


24b 
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er bring worth-while musical ex- 
periences into her classroom?” In 
three articles, the question is an- 
swered by an authority in the 
psychology of music; by a super- 
visor of music appreciation; and 
instrumental 


by a director of 


music. 

How to Increase Reading 
Skill—For teachers of reading— 
new booklets for grades 4, 5, 6, 
and 7 plus a kit of corrective 
Will 
help get your remedial reading 
Indicate 


materials for each grade. 


program under way. 
grade desired. 

Contribution of Motor Ve- 
hicles to Industry, Farm and 
Home. Teacher’s kit includes a 
manual, 6 charts, student leaflets 
and bulletin explaining how ou: 
U.S.A. economy benefits people 
of all incomes. Available to high 


school teachers. 


VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY] 
INCORPORATED | 

| 
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— RICHMOND, VA. 
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Make Thathimers your 


headquarters during 


convention days?! 


Welcome, teachers! 

We're here to help in any way during 
your convention days in Richmond! 
Here with our Service Center on the 
Mezzanine where your may meet 
friends, cash checks, post packages 
and letters, buy stamps, check 
packages, rest, relax! 

Browse through our great Fall fashion 
collections . . . then meet friends 

for luncheon in our gay T-Cart on 
the third floor. We'll be delighted 
to have you visit with us while 


you’re in Richmond. 








MASTERCRAFT ... The Recognized Leader 


IN STAGE EQUIPMENT 





Authentically Designed 
Conservatively Styled 
Properly Installed 


ee 


Reasonably Priced a 





Let us equip your stage now . . . have 
it ready for the approaching Winter 


season when your auditorium is used ’ ; 
EEAMIEER GT EL id 


“FRONT. VELOUR CURTAINS ; a 
¢ CYCLORAMAS if - Se 
e SCENERY—LIGHTING al 
¢ DOSSAL CURTAINS : 

e CHOIR RAIL DRAPES 
e AUDITORIUM DRAPES 


most. 





NEW MAJOR RELEASES 


12 New Dagwood and Blondie Features 
5 Joe E. Brown Features 
2 New Abbott and Costello Features 


4. New Gene Autry Features 





Plus dozens of other major releases ... Historicals, Musicals, Adventures, Literature 


Be Sure to Visit Our Exhibit at the VEA Convention 


ela VE Sibn Ae Wl 
Se INTON VOC DNACOM NG 


RALEIGH, N. C. RICHMOND, VA. LOUISVILLE, KY. 





